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.G.F. Maneuvers Begin Feb. 1 





This 90-mm. anti-aircraft gun i 


battery at the AA Training Center, Camp : 


Edwards, Mass. Highly effect 


aircraft, the weapon is also deadly to any 
Soldier in the rear who 
just seems to be watching the proceedings 
is one who follows advice given in the last 
three words of “Praisesthe Lord and Pass 


tank within range. 


the Ammunition.” 
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arinks 


The American Army drinks b 


OWI Survey Shows Army 
ut Behaves Well 


eer and whisky conservatively, and is the best-behaved Army in the 


world, the Office of War Information said this week in a comprehensive report on drinking conditions 
in and around training camps and posts. 


The 15-page report, based on de-® 
tailed surveys of drinking habits in 
practically all areas where there 
are large troop concentrations, was 
drawn up by OWI investigators, and 
was immediately interpreted in many 
quarters as a rebuke to drys who 
have raised the prohibition question. 

No Apologies Needed 

“The American. soldier needs nei- 
ther curtain lecture nor apology,” 
the report said. “He behaves well; 
he trains well, and in the far-flung 


places of the earth he is fighting 
well.” 
Not only is the American Army 


more orderly than any other present 
army, but it also drinks vastly less 
than the American Army of 1917, 
due mainly to the “healthy and sen- 
sible arrangement” of serving 3.2 
per cent beer in camps, the report 
said. 

“In the last war camps were bone 
dry,” it said. “As a result, bootleggers 
did a thriving business.” 

Pop is Popular 

Sale of 3.2 beer by post exchanges, 
the report said, provides soldiers 
with mild relaxation, minimum hard 
liquor drinking, is easily controlled 
and keeps troops out of trouble. But 
there was no indication that beer 
sales lower the total number of to- 
tal abstainers since soda pop still is 
the most popular Army drink. 

The OWI investigators, who talked 
to Army officers, chaplains, and civil- 
jan authorities and visited all major 
troop areas except Florida, blamed 
“tall stories and sensational gossip” 
for the mistaken idea that the per- 
centage of drunkenness among sol- 
diers is high. 

Here are some random examples: 

Camp Crowder is a Signal Corps 
training center. It is 
Near Joplin, Mo. About $1,000,000 
Was paid out to troops there on the 
Oct. 31 payday. That night only 16 
Soldiers were arrested for drunken- 





Copies of the Army Times 
are made available to all 
Army hospitals through the 
American Red Cross. 











ness in Joplin. The size of troop con- 
centrations is a military secret, but 
this represented much less than one 
drunkenness arrest to every thousand 
soldiers at Crowder. 


In the same pay-night in Biloxi, 

iss., 14 soldiers were arrested, five 

or drunkenness. Keesler Field, a 

large center of air activity, is near 
(See ARMY, Page 2) 


Soldier Gets 2 Years 
For 2-Day’s AWOL 


PINE CAMP, N. Y. — Pvt. Dayo L. LaSarge, Service Btry., 
189th FA, was sentenced by a 45th Division general court martial 
this week to two years’ confinement at hard labor for two days’ 
AWOL. 

LaSarge had been convicted in lower courts five times last year 
for similar offenses. 

The two-year sentence became possible when President Roose- 
velt removed the table of maximum punishments applying to AWOL 
cases. Previously, the maximum penalty permitted was three days’ 
confinement and forfeiture of two days’ pay for each day AWOL. 

The maximum penalty now is life. 
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_Maneuvers for the coming year are tentatively scheduled to 
begin February 1, Lt. Gen. Lesley J. McNair, Commanding Gen- 
eral of the Army Ground Forces, announced this week. 


In the’ 


first two maneuvers of the 1943 series, a corps of the Third Army 
will stage its battle problems in Louisiana and a corps of the Second 
| Army will operate in Tennessee, General McNair said. 

Designated as maneuvers directors were the commanding gen- 
erals of the two A.G.F. armies, Lt. Gen. Walter Krueger for the 
| Third Army( and Lt. Gen Ben Lear for the Second. The Louisiana 
program is tentatively arranged to begin February 1, and the 


Tennessee maneuvers late in April. 


be announced later. 


said. 


Subsequent maneuvers will 


General McNair declared that aggressive action in a variety of 
combat circumstances would be stressed throughout, and that supply 
in bulk would be emphasized “insofar as practicable.” 

Infantry, armored force, and tank units’ of the two armies 
staging the opening maneuvers are being assigned to the combat 
practice areas in Louisiana and Tennessee, the A.G.F. commander 
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From Camp Carson 
| ~CAMP CARSON, Colo. 
Henry C. Denman 
Army’s ski troops that 
over a thousand miles 
Hearing that the “men 
were stationed here, he boarded a 
train at Kodiak, Alaska, where he 
had been working with a construc- 
tion company on a Naval Air Base 
for the last nine months, and ar- 
rived here late in December. 


As it happened, the ski troops are 


So anxious 
to join the 
he traveled 
to enlist. 
in white” 


Civilian Denman became Private 
Denman at Camp Carson just the 
same. 

His long trip wasn’t the only un- 
usual feature of his enlistment, 
Private Denman has the distinction 
of being the first enlistee to be ac- 
cepted into the Regular Army from 
at Camp Carson, stood by during 

Lt. Lloyd H. Leslie administered 


M/Sget. William M. Duncan, to whom 
Denman reported upon his arrival 
at Camp Carson, stook by during 
the brief ceremony. 

Private Denman, who is 30 years 
old, was a member of the Pikes Peak 
Ski Club and has been active in all 
skiing and mountain climbing activ- 
ities in Colorado for the last few 
years. 

He will be sent to Camp Hale to 
join the ski troops as soon as his 
induction is complete. 


FORT BRAGG, N. C.—A Fort 
Bragg lieutenant colonel had the 
rare privilege this week of pinning 








Seven Brothers Who Saw Service 
In World War | Are Back Again 


CAMP BUTNER, N. C.—Seven Yocum broth- 
ers from Philadelphia fought in the last World 
War and this time they are back in service—all 
seven of them. 


World War L 


Pvt. Oscar Yocum, youngest of the seven to St. Mihiel. 


get in last time, is here at Camp Butner. He en- 
listed in 1917 at the age of 14 and saw action in 
five major battles—the Champagne Marne, Aisne, 
Aisne Marne, St. Mihiel and Defensive Sector. 

Of the other six Yokum brothers, Louis and 
Howard are now in the Army; Harry and Frank 
are in the Navy; Phillip and Robert are in the 
Marines. There are still three other brothers 
at home expecting to be called. One of two 
sisters was a nurse in the last war. 


The fighting Yocums also have some records five bars—and 


to their credit. 
youngest American soldiers to be wounded in 


Private Oscar was one of the 


He was wounded twice; once at 


the Champagne Marne and the second time at 
He picked up the wound at Cham- 
pagne-Marne while he was carrying his injured 
company commander back to the trenches. 


Brothers Oscar and Louls were Army welter- 
weight and middleweight champions, respectively, 
in the years 1919 and 1920. The two brothers 
also played football on the all-Army team of 
the same years. 


Camp Butner’s Oscar, who is now attached 


to the Signal Corps, also has received awards— 
the Victory Medal and the Campaign Medal with 


is in line for the Purple-Heart, 


° 
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stationed at nearby Camp Hale. But | 


the oath to the would-be skiier and | 





Travels 1000 Miles 
To Join Ski Troops 


Becomes First Enlistee in Army 


Eisenhower 


Lauds Negroes 


NORTH AFRICA (Via Cable)—Lt. 
Gen. Dwight O. Eisenhower, com- 
mander-in-chief of the Allied forces 
in North Africa, has commended the 
courageous service of the American 
Negroes in the United States Army 
during action in North Africa. Among 
the American units in those opera- 
tions are several Ordnance ammuni- 
tion battalions and one Quartermaster 
truck regiment composed of colored 
troops. 

General Eisenhower reported that 
the Negro soldiers had taken part 
effectively in the campaign. Amer- 
icans of the colored race should be 
proud of the service of their repre- 
sentatives in combat, the general 
continued. He cited especially the 
steadfastness and bravery of the Ord- 
nance corapany which successfully 
handled the delivery of high explo- 
sive bombs at Arzew, continuing to 
put the bombs ashore under heavy 
fire at this little port near Oran. 

General Eisenhower said that this 
demonstration of courage was q sig- 
nificant indication of what could be 
anticipated from American colored 
troops in the near future, 


Lieutenant Colonel Pins — 
Silver Leaves on His Son 


the silver leaves of a lieutenant 
colonel on the shoulders of his son. 

The father, Lt. Col. Albert K. 
Mathews, chief of chaplains at Fort 
Bragg, pinned the leaves on the 
shoulders of his West Point-educated 


son, Lt, Col. Joel L. Mathews. They 
are believed to be the only father 


and son in the Army who both hold 
the rank of lieutenant colonel. 


The son, who is 33 years old, served 
one year as an enlisted man in 
Hawali before entering the United 
States Military Academy. He waa 
graduated in 1933, his branch of 
service being Infantry. From 1938 
to 1940 he served in the Philippines 
helping to train the Philippine Army 
that fought under Gen. Douglas Mac- 
Arthur against the Japs. Until re 
cently he was assigned to Fort 
Meade, Md., but will report to a new 
station upon leaving Fort Bragg. 

“When I get to be a colonel I'm 
coming here if I have to go AWOL 
and make you stand at attention,” 
the son laughingly warned his father, 


who has 29 years Army service to 
his credit, 
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Agree on 


Youth’s 


Fitness for Army 


Doctors, Physical Instructors and 
Military Men Differ on Reasons 


CHICAGO—A group of medical ® 
men, physical directors and military 
authorities agreed in a recent sym- 
posium that young men are the 
best fitted for military service, but 
they differed as to the reasons. 

Discussing the halting of induc- 
tion of men over 38 into the Army, 
Dr. J. R. Miller, dean of the North- 
western University College of Medi- 
cine, said: 

“Men in their thirties do not have 
the resiliency of youth. This is evi- 
dent in sports where few men are 
active over 38.” 

He said that noticeable body de- 
weneration begins in the third decade 
of life. 

Dr. John S. Coulter, former Army 
physician, said that the showing of 
men of 40 on the Army obstacle 
courses proved their unfitness. 

Erwin Beyer, instructor of phys- 
ical education who now has as stu- 
dents 400 Air Force cadets at the 
University of Chicago, pointed out 





Negroes Have 
Place in Army 


To combat rumors that Negroes 
are not being inducted into the Army 
in’ percentages comparable to their 
population, the OWI reported this 
week that they are not only being 
inducted in the same proportion as 
they are registered, but In nine out 
of 14 southern States, inductions 
have exceeded that proportion. Al- 
though Negroes constitute 9.8 per- 
cent of our total population (accord- 
ing to the last census), one of every 
10 men inducted into the Army as 
of Oct. 31, 1932, was a Negro. 

As for voluntary enlistment, dur- 
ing the 1940-41 period Negroes con- 
stituted better than 16 percent of 
the total number of volunteers en- 
tering the Army through Selective 
Service. The director of Selective 
Service, in reporting to the President 
on the high percentage of Negro 
volunteers, said that in one particu- 
lar State every call made for Negro 
selectees was filled over a period of 
several months by volunteers. Negro 
soldiers are now on active duty in 
almost ali overseas theaters where 
American troops are stationed. 


WAAC’s are permitted to wear 
civilian clothes when off duty. 








YOU have one chance in 508 to get 
a flush In draw poker; one in 254 to 
get a straight. 








that strength in men reaches its 
zenith between the ages of 20 and 29 
and then subsides gradually. 

In the opinion of Leon Kranz, di- 
rector of physical education at North- 
western, the reason for the decline 
in strength of men past 30 is that 
they do not keep up the necessary 
training. 

Dr. Arno S. Luckhardt, University 
of, Chicago professor of physiology, 
agreed with Mr. Kranz that the age 
at which man “faded” physically de- 
pended upon when he stopped exer- 
cising. 





Sergeant Given Soldier's Medal ¥ 


CAMP EDWARDS, Mass.—“. . 
Your courage and self-sacrifice will 
be an example in the hearts of the 
men in the 36th Division as they 
await an opportunity to display these 
qualities of a soldier in action...” 

With these words Maj. Gen. Fred 
L. Walker last Thursday pinned the 
Soldier’s Medal—the first to be 
awarded to a 36th Division man in 
two wars—on the uniform of Staff 
Sgt. George William Coston, 142nd 
Infantryman. 

The men of the 142nd Infantry 
Regiment, standing in formation on 
Camp Edwards’ Logan Field, were 


‘told how Sergeant Coston had risked 


his life in saving the life of a child. 

“Sergeant Coston was ordered to 
Providence, R. I., on Nov. 11, 1942, 
with his company to participate in 
a demonstration. A 4-ton govern- 
ment vehicle, towing a 155 mm. how- 
itzer, was proceeding over a steep 
embankment at the Roger Williams 
Memorial Park, and as it approached 
the top of the embankment, a small 





child suddenly ran into the path of 
the vehicle. Sergeant Coston, ob- 
serving that the driver did not see 
the child, instantly hurled himself 
in front of the truck in an effort to 
remove the child from the path of 
the oncoming vehicle. The driver 
saw the action of Sergeant Coston 
and immediately applied the air 
brakes and brought the truck to a 
stop an instant before it reached his 
prone body. The prompt and in- 
telligent action of Sergeant Coston, 
in disregard of hié personal safety, 
saved the life of the child.” 

General Walker has announced that 
the Soldier’s Medal also is to be 
awarded to 2nd Lt. Howard I. Fore, 
also of the 152nd Infantry, whose 
heroic action was identical to that of 
Sergeant Coston. Lieutenant Fore 
was not included in the Christmas 
Eve presentation because he is now 
at Fort Benning, Ga. The command- 
ing general there has been requested 
to make the award, General Walker 
said. 





Army Docs Cure Invalid 


By Pvt. Ted Guenther 

CAMP GRANT, Ill. — For more 
than 10 years, pain wracked the body 
of a man now a soldier at Camp 
Grant. When he was drafted he had 
never done more than three weeks 
work In his life. Today, thanks to 
the Army policy of rehabilitation, he 
is perfectly normal and ready for 
active service. Army surgery gave 
him a new body. 

For 10 years prior to the soldier’s 
entrance into the armed forces an 
endless procession of doctors, each 
with his particular panacea, gave 
treatment. At times the pain seemed 
to lessen, but it always returned in 
greater intensity. The patient spent 
hundreds of hopeful dollars for in- 
effective results. 

Sent to Grant 

Upon entrance into the Army he 
was sent to the Camp Grant Medi- 
cal Training Replacement Center 
where his condition was described 


He’s Claimed 
By Marines 
FORT BRAGG, N. C.—Marine or 


soldier 
Pvt. 





Charles Louis Taylor isn’t 
quite sure. Right now he is in Fort 
Bragge’s Reception Center, but he 
also has a commission as a second 
lieutenant in the Marines Engineer- 
ing Division, with orders from 
Washington to report for immediate 
duty. 

On his induction date, Private 
Taylor received a wire notifying 
him that his commission was in the 
mail, but the notification came too 
late to stay his induction. He hopes 
soon to obtain his release. Until 
then he is being addressed: Hey, you, 
SIR! 





Send Army Times to 
The Folks Back Home! 


It will take only a minute to fill out the coupon be- 


low. The cost is only One Buck—One Dollar for a 
Six Months Subscription at any address in the United 


States. 


back home subscrip 


From now until the end of the year, August to Janu- 
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the home folks news of the Army everywhere. Each 
issue packed full of stories and features everyone 
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to post doctors. 

Lt. Col. J. L. Deuterman, chief of 
surgical service, post hospital, heard 
of the case and had the patient re- 
port to him for examination. From 
an early diagnosis he suspected an 
obstruction of the tube connecting 


MRNA}. Nouav toes NAL HES 


Bliss Bits 


CWO UA WAU 


FORT BLISS, Tex.—Before going 
into the Army, Lt. Charles W. Her- 
bert, one-time “Universal” and 
“March of Time” man, sold his cam- 
era and all the rest of his equipment 
to a dealer. 

Then Herbert was commissioned a 
lieutenant in the Signal Corps. His 
jceb was taking pictures of the Army 
for training purposes. But when the 
Signal Corps issued him the camera 
equipment, Lieutenant Herbert got 
a real surprise. 

It was his own equipment that the 
Army had purchased from the dealer 
to whom he had just sold it! 

. . . 


CHAMP 


Pfc. Ernie Derho of Fort Bliss has 
been named professional welter- 
weight champion of the border and 
state of Texas. 

Derho, a South Bend, In., boy, re- 
ceived both titles when he recently 
decisioned Midget Mexico in a ten- 
round title bout. Mexico, who has 
fought three world’s champions in 
Madison Square Garden, has had 
things his own way in border boxing 
for a long time, and the last two 
Army challengers before Derho went 
down in defeat. 

Derho, who soldiers in the 252nd 
Quartermaster (Remount) Sq. of the 
tough First Cavalry Division, had 
trained religiously for his big chance. 
Just before the fight he told friends, 
“This is just stepping stone to the 
national title.” 

s s - 


OPENING 


Having altered a former gasoline 
station into a home in the face of 
the El Paso housing shortage, Cpl. 
and Mrs. Leigh Tanger sent out a 
unique invitation for their house- 
warming. 

In a mock special order originating 
from the “boudoir department” in- 
stead of the War Department (we 
didn’t get the pun, either), friends 
were “directed to report to the out- 
post for the purpose of inspecting 
the Installation and mess facilities, 
including any others that might in- 
terest you.” 

The order directed that 
body will inspect everybody else,” 
and that “Retreat will be sounded 
by the dying knell of falling steam 
in the tea pot.” The order was signed 
“By the command of Corporal Tan- 
ger and countersigned by Mrs. Leigh 
G. Tanger, assistant chief of the out- 
post, general kitchen corps.” 

s 7 + 


“Every- 


GONE 

“On Comet, on Cupid, on Donner 
and Blitzen” must have been in the 
air at Fort Bliss one night just be- 
fore Christmas. 

For a horse, a chestnut mare, 
pranced around its corral in high 
spirits and finally sailed neatly over 
the six-foot corral fence . 

Notification was made in the Daily 
Bulletin that return of the horse 








would make a nice Christmas present 
to the unit’s commanding officer. 


the right kidney with the bladder. 

A new and sure method of diag- 
nosis was used. Diodrast, a drug 
that reacts opaquely under X-ray, 
was injected intravenously. Under 
the X-ray the obstruction, a fibrous 
band of blood vessels which had con- 
tracted the tube, was located, 

Operation Scheduled 

It was decided to operate. 

A surgical team composed of Lt. 
Colonel Deuterman, Capt. Homer H. 
Kohler, Maj. Benedict R.. Walske 
and Lt. Ruth Wright, anesthetist, 
was scheduled. 

As the doctors cut into the pa- 
tient they found a condition they 
had not expected. Not only was there 


an obstruction of the ureter, but 
the pelvis was found dilated “be- 
yond all expectations.” The pelvis 


of the kidney is the sac which re- 
ceives the urine as it is excreted 
from the kidney. 

It was not until the pelvis was 
seen that it was realized that plastic 
surgery would be necessary. How- 
ever, without hesitance, a “V” shaped 
portion was removed from the pelvis 
and the remainder sewn together 
with ordinary No. 50 black cotton 
thread. 

Tube Relieves Pressure 

A tube was inserted to keep the 
pelvis at rest and allow the incision 
in the pelvis to heal. After a week 
the tube was removed and the in- 
cision on the right side above the ab- 
dominal cavity was allowed to heal. 

The operation was performed Oct. 
31 and today the soldier is almost 
ready to report for active quty. The 
pain has been entirely eliminated 
and complete bodily functions have 
been restored. 


The patient himself looks as 
healthy and robust as a paratrooper 
and in his own words he’s “eating 
like a well-known horse and feeling 
better than he ever felt in his life.” 


Army Drinks 


(Continued from Page 1) 
Biloxi. The troop population is some- 
what smaller than that at Crowder, 
but the figures at both places plainly 
show that Army pay-night is rarely 
the Klondike brawl and blowout that 
rumor makes it. 

The best selling beverages around 
Army camps are coffee, milk, malted 
milk, and bottled soft drinks. Fort 
Lewis, a tremendous reservation 
near Takoma, Wash., yields this evi- 
dence on how soldiers take care of 
that thirsty feeling: 400,000 bottles 
of one popular soft drink are con- 
sumed in a month at dances on the 
post. 

Camp Edwards is located in south- 
eastern Massachusetts; it was origi- 
nally a small Natiofial Guard encamp- 
ment and is now greatly expanded. 
Towns near it include Falmouth, Hy- 
annis, Buzzards Bay. Between Oct. 
16 and Nov. 16 some 8,100 men visited 
Buzzards Bay; 15 who had been 
drinking were taken into custody. 
During the same period 9,670 men 
visited Hyannis; there were 14 ar- 





rests. Approximately 8,200 visited 
Falmouth; there were 13 arrests. 
During the period between Oct. 


26 and Nov. 11 4,318 men from Camp 
Edwards rode to and from New 
York on trains policed by the mili- 
tary. There were no arrests. In the 
same period, 5,138 rode on trains to 
and from Boston. There was one 





arrest. 


Awards for valor to members @ 
the division during the first World 
War were: 30 Distinguished Servicg 
Crosses, 128 Croix de Guerre, ang 
two Congressional Medals of Honor, 





Trainees See 
Nazi Movies 


CAMP KOHLER, Calif.—So that 
trainees may know the type of enemy 
they will face when they reach the 
battlefronts, a new series of educa. 
tional movies is*being shown at the 
Signal Corps Replacement Training 
Center here. ; 

Several of the films were made gf 
the front by German combat Photog. 
raphers and later captured by Allieq 
troops. They show closeup scenes of 
the invasion of Russia and the par 
chute action in Crete. These filmg 
were intended for training purposés 
in the Germany army. 

Other films to be shown all trainees 
here include identification of enemy 
aircraft and similar subjects. 

These films are in addition to the 
regular training movies, made at 
nal Corps laboratories, which af 
regularly used here. 





Officers Patronize 
Soldier Barber 


CAMP BLANDING, Fla. — Cpl 
Sam O. Noles, a meat inspector in 
Camp Blanding’s Veterinary De 
tachment, began cutting hair by 
“practicing on my four brothers and 
five sisters back on the farm # 
miles from Hot Springs, Ark.” 

Getting into the Army, he found 
that many soldiers frequently were 
pressed for time and could not visit 
a camp barber shop; so he set up 
his own soap-box shop and con- 
tinued to ply the art in his off mo- 
ments, thereby earning “a little 
pocket change.” 

He is considered so good that not 
only his detachment buddies but 


‘those from nearby eutfits—plus’\a 


colonel and half a dozen lieutenants 
—patronize him. 

And now, too, he cuts hair strictly 
by appointment. 





High Wire Walker 
Aims High In Army 
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CAMP BLANDING, Fla.—Otto A, 
Khunert, high-wire artist, wh° 
clares he has never fallen until ™ 
draft board caught me off balance,” 
is waiting in the Reception Center 
here for assignment to a training 
unit. 

Born in Schoensee, Germany, and 
holding his second citizenship papers, 
Private Khunert hopes to train with 
the paratroops because “that’s my 
life—going up high.” 





Adding to the confusion of the 
blitz of Britain was the invasion of 
flies, 
stores. 


attracted by bombed food 
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The Greatest Name 1 
















A Bag A Day 
For More 
Pep and Energy 
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Wasnineron, D. C., Januany 8, 1948 


Paca § 





LIKE a scene from the Russian front is this photograph taken during firing of artillery prob- 
lems at Camp Atterbury, Ind. Brig. Gen. Robert M. Montague (left), 83rd Infantry Division field 


artillery eommander,, is shown poring over an aerial photograph of the firing area with Col. 
James M. Lewis, executive officer. 


Camp and Civilian 


CAMP PICKETT, Va.—The Camp? 


Pickett Plans Big 
Three-Day °Fair’ 


Event Will Feature Talent From 


Life, 





Pickett County Fair, to be held in 
the Field House Jan, 14, 15 and 16, in 
building up to one of the greatest 
entertainment events ever scheduled 
for Camp Pickett, according to the 
Post Special Service Office and en- 
listed men throughout the camp who 
are in charge of arrangements. 

Three nights of fun and merriment 
are being planned with the assist- 
ance of post authorities, civilian en- 
tertainers and various Special Serv- 
ice officers around the camp. 

Revue On Schedule 

Opening night will feature the 
“Bubbling Over Revue,” furiously 
fast and funny program of dancing, 
gags and music. Speelialty and 
novelty dance numbers will blend 
with songs and music by some of 
the fast talent obtainable from 
among enlisted men and from civil- 
ian entertainers who are contrib- 
uting their efforts to making the 
County Fair a success. 

The second night will headline an 
all colored musical revue under the 
management of S/Sgt. John Bouie, 
assistant entertainment director for 
Service Club No.2 Entertainers 
will include singers and dancers 
from Virginia Union College and a 
sepia chorus that has won wide- 
spread approval in cities adjacent to 
the college. 

The third and final night of the 
Camp Pickett County Fair will pre- 








sent a variety show, “Crazy” auction, 





MALL 


Battering 
Ram 


Bobi FETT str TEANeA SOY LOOALOULVULGULLLLVOUSVLIOUTOOLL TSOYA 
By Cpl. Tech, Lester J. Golomb 


CAMP FUNSTON, Kans.—The jjit- 
terbug contest came off last Friday 
night at the Servite Club and sur- 
oye enough there were only 

ve couples on the floor, not count- 
ing the pair of unidentified soldiers 
who paired off. 


For the record, Pvt. James Greco, 
micas ny “A,” 89th Armored Recon- 
ance Battalion and Miss Doro- 
thy Westover of Junction City, Kans., 
won first prize with their solid 
bounce while Pfe. James Firn, Com- 
ny “A,” Supply Battalion, and Miss 
Ilda Montague of Manhattan took 
second place with a spectacular se- 
ries of whirls. The other contestants 
fave up through sheer fatigue. 
Unquestionably the best ones on 
the floor were the unidentified pri- 
vates who alternated in throwing 
each other about with abandon. 
Spills were sustained by each but 
they gallantly got up and carried on. 
The M.P.s got them as a prize. 





And from “The Triangle,” week- 
ly paper of the Maintenance Bat- 
talion, we have discovered what 
we believe to be the biggest pair 
of feet in the division. Cpl. Tech. 
Victor R. Briedenbach, Company 
“P” canoes around with a pair of 
M4 EF’s. 





And seen in the Second Armored 
Regimental area was a sergeant who 
fave “to the rear—march” to a pla- 
toon or rookies on an ice-covered 
Toad. The platoon went down like 
ten-pins while the sergeant looked 
Very annoyed at these goings-on. 





QUIZ KID 


Pvt. Hazen Phifer Billings Booth 
ls the new addition to the Special 
Bervice Section of the Division and 
part of his duties are picking out the 
Question for the Quiz shows. 

He wades through quiz book after 
quiz book, reading hundreds of ques- 
tions and he really picked out the 
hardest ones for the contest between 
the 9th and the MPRTC. 





Carmichael, the unofficial divi- 
tion mascot, is now out of the 
Post Veterinary Hospital and hap- 
pily running around, after bounc- 
ing off the overpass. 





“Get Tough,” weekly paper of the 
tra. Armored Field Artillery Bat- 
talion, reports that on the last train 
out of Kansas City last Sunday a 
happy soldier walked through the 
ars yelping, “Camp Funston,” and 
& bunch of soldiers jumped out of 
their sleep off the train and found 
themselves two miles out of Topeka. 
Another soldier awakened himself a 
little later and popped off the train 
&s it was moving along at 30 miles 


Passed Funston. 





Finance Own War 


CAMP POLK, La.—Stouthearted 
fighting men of the 7th Armored Di- 
vision, commanded by Maj. Gen. 
Lindsay McD. Silvester, have pur- 
chased $90,000 in war bonds to help 
finance their own scrap against the 
Axis. 

The avalanche of American dollars 


7th Armored Bond Total*90,000 


these men of the “Lucky Seventh” 
started began rolling shortly after 
March 1, when the division was acti- 
vated, and continues to mount in 
proportions, for the men through 
the War Department allotment plan 
which permits them to purchase war 
bonds in small allotments from their 





10 Millionth 


Roberts PO Claims 
To Have Set Record 





Back Again 


FORT SILL, Okla.—An all-Amer- 
fean football player, threatened 
with expulsion from Fort Sill when 
only 13 years old, returned this 
week as a private. 

Cassius (Cash) Gentry, Oklahoma 
University tackle in 1933 ‘and ’3, 
was processed near the place where 
authorities 20 years ago cautioned 


him against selling candy in addi- 
tion to his newspaper trade. 





Soldiers Commended 
For Aid at Accident 


CAMP EDWARDS, Mass. — Four 
Medical Detachment soldiers of the 
385th Engineer Battalion this week 
received commendations for on-the- 
spot first aid work at an automobile 
accident near the Mashpee USO 
building, Dec. 5, involving several 
members of an outpost guard detail. 

The soldiers, Pfe. Joseph A. Twitty, 
Pvts. Kenneth Bouldin, James Car- 
rington and Walter Stephens, were 
at the scene of the accident and cared 
for the soldiers, one of whom suffered 
a broken leg and another a broken 
arm. The 385th soldiers set splints 
on the broken bones. 


Eaton New Chief of Staff 
Of Airborne Division 


FORT BRAGG, N. C.—Duties as 
Chief of Staff of the 82nd Airborne 
Division have been assumed by Lt. 
Col. Ralph P. Eaton, who served as 
division adjutant before apponitment 
to his new post. 

Colonel Eaton succeeds Brig. Gen. 
M. D. Taylor, who was transferred to 
the post of commanding general of 
the 82nd Airborne Division Artillery 
following his promotion last week. 





| Colonel Eaton is succeeded by Capt. 
ber hour sinoe he thought he had | 


Raymond M. Britton, formerly assist- 


‘ant adjutant general. 








CAMP ROBERTS, Calif. — “Keep 
’em mailing” appears to be the slogan 
of GI joes at this huge Infantry and 
Field Artillery replacement training 
eenter. 

The Camp Roberts post office has 
sent out its ten millionth letter since 
formation of a postal unit here April 
1, 1941, claiming a record as the 
busiest PO of its size in the United 
States. 

Imbued with writer’s itch, future 
doughboys and cannoneers recently 
sent out 63,200 letters to establish a 
new camp one-day mailing record. 
A two-day mark also was set as 
khaki-clad warriors kept the home 
fires aglow with 109,000 letters. 

According to Leo Rahill, postal 
clerk, these marks surpass any record 
set by a town or Army camp of com- 
parable size. 


Honor of mailing the ten millionth 


letter went to short, bespectacled 
Cpl. Harold R. Krebs, clerk in the 
camp chaplain’s office. The missive 


was addressed to his wife, Nora, in 
Long Beach, Calif. Corporal Krebs, 
a dogface since last Jan. 30, hasn't 
missed writing his ever-loving honey 
a letter every day since his induction. 

The camp post office is employing 
a number of women who have re- 
placed men departed for the service. 
Due to lack of additional space in its 
present building and to overflowing 


mail, a new and larger mail clearing 
headquarters is being built on the 


cantonment. 





SECRETS OF VOICE 
PRODUCTION, SELF-TAUGHT 


Learn in a week to give your 
voice powerful far-carrying com- 
mand tones. Learn the 22 vital 
vowels for telephone clarity. 


112 Pages 


(Circular free.) 


Edwin Hopkins, Room 3451 


255 West 43rd Street. New York. N. Y. 


Convenient Pocket Size— 


Postpaid. 75 cents. 


monthly pay checks, have pledged 
that much in actual cash toward the 
ultimate defeat of our common ene- 
my, the Axis. Two-thirds of the men 
in the division have voluntarily sub- 
scribed this huge sum invested in 
the nation’s future. 


Maj. J. G. LeVergne, division chap- 
lain and his assistants, Chaplain 
Henry R. Fell, Chaplain Lawrence 
H. Keating, and Chaplain Francis 
Staubach, were the motivating pow- 
ers behind this magnificent under- 
taking launched shortly after the 
Chief of Finance had formulated the 
partial payment idea. 

Then conducted an _ educational 
campaign to bring the plan before 
each and every officer and enlisted 
man in the division. They spoke in 
mess halls, in recreation halls, in 
company streets, in shower rooms 
and on maneuvers. They made the 
division war bonds conscious. 

These men who will fight with 
steel begin their battle here at home 
with dollars. Uncle Sam will be able 
to purchase 110 more jeeps, or two 
medium tanks. If he needs small 
arms, he can empty out the sock and 
purchase 90 heavy machine guns or 
300 .30 caliber machine guns. 

Five organizations have more than 
70 per cent of their men participat- 
ing in this bond purchase plan. They 
are: Division Service Company, 99.6; 
Service Company, 33rd Armored En- 
gineers, 97.7; 48th Armored Infantry 
Regiment, 96.3; 77th Armored Medi- 
cal Battalion, 81.1, and Division Train 


beauty contest and a dance in which 
all servicemen are invited to parti- 
cipate. There will be two cham- 
pionship wrestling matches and a 
Battle Royal previous to the beauty 
contest that will see lovely girls 
from nearby towns and communities 
competing for the title of Beauty 
Queen. 

Throughout the three nights of the 
Fair there will be games of chance 
where soldiers may win prizes, side 
shows, freak shows, contests of 
varied natures, and a special exhibit 
from the Medical Replacement 
Training Center which will show 
medical soldiers working under 
scenes appromiating actual battle 
conditions. 

Among those working on the 
County Fair are Miss Katherine M. 
Donaldson, senior hostess at Service 
Club No. 2, Privates Otto Smitzerle 
and Juan Nash of Post Special Servy- 
ice, Sergeant Bouie and Eleanor 
Frye of the Frye Dancing Academy, 
Richmond. 





Roberts 
Roundup. 


(edn int titan 


CAMP ROBERTS, Calif.—Do ‘teen 
age soldiers have a chance to hur- 
riedly climb the GI promotion lad- 
der? ask Master Sgt. Billy T. Hutson 
of a Field Artillery unit here. He's 
only 19, but sports three stripes and 
three rockers on his duds, laying 
claim to the title of youngest master 
sergeant, 





When T/5th Gene Frey climbed 
up into the organ loft of an In- 
fantry Training Regiment chapel 
to practice hymns, he failed to 
notice that workers were begin- 
ning to varnish the floor below. 
When he finished his miusical dry 
run, he was told he couldn’t come 
down until the varnish dried, 
which would be at least four 
hours! So, Frey played while Frey 
burned and his chow was tossed 
up to him. 





Huge amplifiers were spotted 
throughout the vast Infantry and 
Field Artillery Training cantonment 
on Christmas and traditional carols 
were broadcast from a central sta- 
tion, affording GI’s here a chance te 
join in the community singing. 


Master Sgt. F. M. Brown has 
been elected president of the Camp 
Roberts Non-Com club and a club- 
house is being constructed on the 
cantonment. 





A four-star boxing and wrestling 
show is slated for Sunday at Camp 
Roberts, featuring great ring  im- 
mortals like Jim Jeffries, Tommy 
Ryan, and possibly Sgt. Joe Louis, 
Movie Stars George Raft and Pat 
O’Brien, who were prize fighters be- 
fore attaining fame in the movies, 
also may appear, through the co- 
operation of the Service Sports, Ina., 
headed by Jerry Geisler, chairman 
of the California State Athletic As 





Headquarters, 72.1. 


sociation, 
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The Bemedalled Air Forces 


We haven’t been keeping an accurate check on decorations 
awarded in the various arms and services, but if we were a soldier 
ambitious to win as many medals as possible we would join the 
Air Corps. 














A War Department release today announced that 32 men and 
officers had been given the Silver Star or Oak Leaf Cluster for 
gallantry in action. Of the 32, 28 were in the Air Corps, one in 
the Medical Corps, three in the Infantry. If this case is not typical 
—and we think it is—it’s at least common enough to cause no 
comment. 


Except here, of course. 

We suggest it is possible that the yardstick used for judging 
merit is 35 inches long for one branch. of the service and 37 inches 
for another. Surely, it isn’t a legitimate 36 for all. 


Gallantry and distinguished service are vague qualities at best. 
In discussing an action, several people would not easily reach agree- 
ment on where duty ended, where heroism began. And it is doubly 
hard to decide, in certain cases, just who went beyond his fellows 
in daring death. 


We believe that is the core of our argument that the granting 
of medals at present is disproportionate among the services. In 
one of the Air Corps actions mentioned in the story we have at 
hand, seven crew members were given the Silver Star. In another 
Air Corps action, five men were decorated. Two of the three In- 
fantry awards were given officers who directed others in hazardous 
action, one was given a sergeant who saved an officer’s life under 
fire. 


The parallel is obvious. The ground officers ordered soldiers 
into actions in which they risked their lives without question, just 
as the men in the two planes could not question the decisions of 
the two officers in command. Yet the ground troops were not deco- 
rated, the airmen were. 


We are not foolish enough to suggest that whole battalions be 
décorated on slight provocation. On the contrary, we believe Air 
Corps awards should be cut, unless a more equitable disposition of 
them among the services can be worked out. 


In Case They Might Forget? 


General Ben Lear, a trainer of soldiers than who they don’t 
come any better, has called for assistance from Irving Berlin. He 
has ordered at least one division in his Second Army—and quite 
possibly his entire command—to learn the words of “This is the 
Army, Mr. Jones.” The units are going to sing it “habitually upon 
leaving and returning to company areas in forenoons and after- 
noons.” 


Not being in the Second Army, we are privileged to come right 
out and say we don’t think it’s going to work. In us—and we'll 
bet in the soldiers too— the order evokes a picture of ineffable 
sadness, even nostalgia. Even horror. — 


Weary, dust-laden troops are coming in from a hike. As they 
approach familiar buildings, with their promise of rest and hot 
showers, the Captain says, kind of nervously: 


“All right, men, pick it up. ‘This is the Army —'’ ' 


The men: 
“This is the Army, Mr. Green. 
We like the barracks nice and clean. 
You had a housemaid to clean your floor, 
But she won't help you out any more.” 


That is, they'll sing it unless tears of vexation ‘prevent. And 
who could blame them? Wanderers returning home, they find no 
balm for their spirit, only salt for their wounds, 


With all due respect, we believe the General might have made 
a wiser and—let us say—more humane choice in songs. We fear 
soldiers find it unnecessary to keep reminding themselves that they 
are really and truly in the Army, and that there are no private 
rooms or telephones for privates, and if they expect breakfast in 
bed they’re sure as hell crazy. 


Fortunately, there is a saving clause in General Lear’s order 
which says: “When this song has been learned and sufficient volume 
attained’’—you see, they foresaw some difficulty in working up en- 
thusiasm for it—‘‘the units may pass on to some other suitable 
song.” 


We suggest the next number on the program be “Praise the 
Lord and Pass the Ammunition,” in our opinion definitely a march- 
ing song. Or a parody on “Little Brown Jug”: 


“Little brown shoes, 
How I hate thee. 
Little brown shoes, 
How I hate thee. 
Little brown shoes, 
How I hate thee 

Early in the morning. 
Ha, ha, ha, 


You and me...and so forth. 
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LETTERS 


NNO IHTVNRRMMTTUTTTPRIDLLYULLONOILOTHUOUELOOVOOLEOULEOHL,0000PNROLOOAADIAD SOA ARENT 
Own the Joint? 


Many rookies walk around camp 
with a fearful look of offending 
somebody in their eyes. They are 
almost afraid to ask a question. A 
corporal noticed this and yelled this 
gem of wisdom: 
“Don’t you guys look as if you're 
afraid of something around here, 
you own the -- —- place!” 
Many soldiers never consciously 
realize the Army is their Army, and 
even their responsibility as citizen- 
soldiers too. 

Pvt. Carl E. Peterson, 
B Btry., 29th Bn., 7th Regt. 
Fort Sill, Okla. 





‘Shavetail’ Really 
Refers to Jackass 


“Shavetail,” nickname of Army 
second lieutenants originally re- 
ferred to an unbroken mule or 
“jackass,” according to the Dic- 
tionary of American English now 
in preparation at the University 
of Chicago. 

The dictionary, which is au- 
thority on such matters, says the 
term originated with the Army 
and was applied to mules because 
their tails are smooth down to the 
tufted tip. It later was applied to 
the second lieutenants because of 
their alleged stubbornness. 











Yanks Abroad Must Have 
Official Okay to Wed 


LONDON—Yank soldiers stationed 
overseas may marry if they receive 
permission of their superiors, but 
they will be court-martialed if they 
wed without an Official okay, United 
States Army European Headquarters 





Or how about_a rousing chorus of “Mademoiselle” ? 


—— This Is Official 


Purely Personal 


AT ANY TIME during the war you may expect 
a sudden change of station. You will want to 
know that your family is being protected during 
your absence. Now is the time to arrange your 
personal affairs—and theirs; you may be too 
busy later on. This series of articles will help 
you to do so. The material is taken from the 
War Department's booklet, “Personal Affairs of 
Military Personnel and Their Dependents,” 
and is therefore official. Of course, all laws are 
subject to change. To keep the record straight, 











announced this week. 

Permission must be sought in 
writing two months before the in- 
tended wedding date, headquarters 
added.~ a hati “ae 





each section that follows will indicate the date 


on which the specific laws were in effect.—Ed. 


SECTION XV—Installment 8 


72. Enlisted man’s contribution—a. For each month for which an 
allowance is paid to the relatives or dependents of an enlisted man, $22 
will be deducted from or charged to his pay. This deduction or charge is 
made whether they are in Class A or Class B. However, if allowances are 
paid for both Class A and Class B, $27 will be deducted from his pay. The 
above amounts are the normal situation. However, if by legal agreement 
or court order, the enlisted man is obligated to pay alimony or support 
which is a lesser arhount than the total allowance, the monthly deductions 
from his pay and the Government’s contribution will be reduced propor 
tionately. 

b. A typical example: If an enlisted man obtains an allowance for his 
wife and children, he will have $22 deducted from or charged to his pay 
each month, because these relatives are in Class A. If, however, he also 
obtains an allowance for a dependent parent, brother, sister, or grandchild, 
he will have an additional $5, or $27 in all, deducted from or charged to his 
pay each month. 

78. Government’s contribution—a. In addition to the enlisted man's 
contribution, the Government will contribute the following amounts te 
Class A relatives: 

(1) $28 to a wife with no child. 

(2) $40 to a wife with one child, and $10 for each additional child, 

(3) $20 to one child where there is no wife. 

(4) $30 to two children where there is no wife, and $10 for each 
additional child. 

Up to $20 to a former wife divorced (if alimony is being paid 
by court decree). 

b. In addition to the enlisted man’s contribution, the Government will 
contribute the following amounts to Class B dependents: 

(1) $15 to one parent, if one only, and an additional $5 for each 
brother, sister, or grandchild (the whole not to total more 
than $50). 
$25 to two parents, and an additional $5 for each brothem% 
sister, or grandchild, (the whole not to total more than $50). 

(Continued on Page 12) 
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CAPT. Lung Hung-Tao, Chinese army officer who has been 
observing American mechanized cavalry methods with the 
15th Cavalry at Fort Riley, Kan., is shown here being given 
the low-down on an American tank by Capt. James H. Pit- 
man of the 15th. Captain Lung, a cavalryman himself, has 
seen action for five years on various China fronts and is the 
son of a major general who was killed in action in Shanghai. 





Tradition Upset 


Company Commanders 


To Keep ‘Office Hours’ 


FORT KNOX, Ky.—“Every com- 
pany commander in this Armored 
Force Replacement Training Center 
will make himself available at some 
definite time when any man in the 
company who has a problem can 
come in and talk it over, and no 
bumptious compariy clerk or green 
first sergeant is going to stop him,” 
Maj. Gen. Charles L. Scott, center 
commanding officer, told his staff this 
week at a special meeting. 

“That may be upsetting Army tra- 
but it’s going to be done. 
ve got a lot of young fellows, and 
d ones, too, coming in here. They 
are confused and bewildered and 
they’ve got things they want to talk 
over with somebody, and I want 
these company commanders to listen. 
Especially to these young 18 and 20- 
year-old boys. I don’t want any cod- 
dling or any pampering, and they 





don’t either, but I want them to have 
somebody to tell their troubles to.” 

And with that there was displaced, 
for the duration anyhow, the old, old 
formula that ran, “Private Smith has 
the permission of the First Sergeant 
to speak to the Company Com- 
mander.” General Scott has himself 
been setting the example since he re- 
turned from Libya three months ago 
to direct the basic training of the 
Armoraiders and a part of every day 
he devotes to personal contacts with 
troops, in the field, in class rooms, in 
barracks or wherever he finds them. 

This week the general has added 
another question to the list of things 
he asks a soldier when he stops to 
talk to him: “Boy, have you got on 
your long woolens?” And when he 
discovered an entire company which 
hadn’t any, the company got not only 
its long woolens but a new company 
commander as well. 





Meter iitcLLAUT 


Wildcats 
Wail 


UC 


By Sgt. Bud Widom 

CAMP RUCKER, Ala.—Pvt. Emery 
Heim is a newcomer to the 8ist 
Division but he is certainly no novice 
in the field of music. Born in Hun- 
gary, he early distinguished himself 
as a pianist and graduated from the 
Hungarian Academy of Music. He 
composed the musical background for 
more than 40 European motion pic- 
tures. He won wide acclaim for his 
scoring of “Ecstasy,” the film that 
brought Hedy Lamarr cinema fame. 

Coming to this country, he had just 
started to build a reputation in Holly- 
wood studios for his creative genius 
when the man with the long whiskers 
beckoned to him. Since coming to 
the 8ist Wildcat Division he has 
Proved to be one of its most popular 
entertainers and has composed a 
marching song for the Division which 
is zooming in popularity. 





FOOTBALL TOURNAMENT 

Football season was here and no 
one knows that fact better than the 
Wildcats who participated in the 
8lst Division Touch Football Tour- 
Nament. The finals was played on 
the Division Review Field with a 
large crowd in attendance listening 
to the play-by-play description. Also 
Present were the division bands and, 
to add the proper dash of color, or- 
ganized rooting sections of the dif- 
ferent units were shouting for their 
favorite team. The finalists were 
Tepresentatives from: the Artillery 
versus the “gravel-agitators” of the 
Infantry. 





RADIO SHOW 

The “Sunday Afternoon Serenade,” 
Tadio program presented by the Sist 
Division, is becoming one of the 
Most popular air shows in the vicin- 





MPs Become 
Truant Officers 


CAMP EDWARDS, Mass.—Military 
Police here now have the added 
duties of truant officers. 

Boys from nearby towns have been 
skipping classes and coming into 
camp to sell newspapers. School au- 
thorities complained and Capt. Fran- 
cis J. McCabe, camp provost marshal, 
ordered his men to pick up the 
truants. 


The provost marshal declared, 
“There aren’t many boys who fall 
into this category, but those who do 


‘will be stopped from selling papers 


henceforth. Violations will result 
in the boys being permanently barred 
from camp. 

Several boys were apprehended by 
Military Police in the past few days 
but were sent home after receiving 
a warning. In the future sterner 
steps will be taken. 





ity. Featuring the talented enter- 
tainers in the Division and highlight- 
ing the activities of the enlisted per- 
sonnel, listeners in the area have 
voiced their appreciation of the half 
hour of solid entertainment, Such 
artists as Sgt. John Crowe, former 
grand opera tenor, Cpl. William 
Watts, recently of Jerry Wald’s or- 
chestra, and Pvt. Emery Heim ap- 
pear frequently on the show. 

The orchestral background of the 
program is shared by the Infantry 
and Field Artillery orchestras, both 
of which contain many musicians who 
have played with some of the largest 
name bands in the country. 

Comedies’ reins are held by Cpl. 
Jack Railey, former burlesque comed- 
ian, and Pfc. Harvey Gudenau, who 
was a topnotch performer on national 
vaudeville circuits for a good many 
years. 

The production and master of cere- 





CONTINUE YOUR EDUCATION 
WHILE IN THE ARMY! 


Enlisted personnel and auxiliaries — educational opportunity awaits 
you if you have more than four months service to your credit. Sixty- 
four correspondence courses are offered by the ARMY INSTITUTE 
direct and 500 additional courses may be taken through the ARMY 
INSTITUTE in 79 co-operating colleges and universities. 





Want to continue your education? 


Want to be a better soldier? 
Want to get ready for promotion? 


Want to prepare for officer training?, 
Want to qualify for a better job? 





The enrollment fee for each 
ARMY INSTITUTE Course is 
$2.00. 

If you take a course under 
the university or college plan, 
the government will pay half 


the text and tuition up to 
$20.00 per course. 

Ask to see a copy of the 
ARMY INSTITUTE catalog— 
“What Would You Like To 
Learn?” You can get one from 


your Special Service Officer, 
Army librarian, or write di- 
rectly to the ARMY INSTI- 
TUTE, Madison, Wisconsin. 


USE THE COUPON BELOW. 





Correspondence Courses Offered 


Universities and Colleges Offering Correspondence 





monies task is done by Sgt. Bud 
Widom. 





Directly by ARMY INSTITUTE 
(a) English: 


English for men of foreign birth or parentage 
II na scares nalesaepabanetinbsatseieinen 


Business letter writing. 





(b) Social Studies: 
American history ................. 





Civics (American Government) _ .................:00000 


Economics .... 





(¢) Mathematics: 


IIT cciissitincshsiss sss btedbpibtcstenindadsniaddlabcencusieddibaiiboedin 


Algebra ... 





Geometry ........... 
Trigonometry ............. 

Analytic geomerty .......... 
Calculus 


(d) Science: 


General science (nonlaboratory)................008 


Physics (nonlaboratory) 
Inorganic chemistry (nonlaboratory) ... 
(e) Business: 


Typewriting (use of typewriter essential).......... 


Shorthand, Gregg 
Shorthand, Gregg, advanced......... 
Bookkeeping and — 
Cost accounting . is 
Advanced accounting ....... 
Railroad rate clerk ....... 
Traffic management 
(f) Mechanical: 

Steam engineering 
Refrigeration, part I ... 
Refrigeration, part II ... 
Air conditioning ............. 
Automobiles ..................... 
Automobile repairing .................... 
Automobile electric technician... 
Diesel emgimes .....0.........ccccccecceeeeee 
Aviation engines 
Airplane maintenance 
Marine engineering preparatory 
BEMrime Wolbers .........c.cccecscccccscecsesess 
Marine engines ........ 
Marine equipment .......................0008 









eens 















Plumbing. ................-.. 








Steam fitting . 





REID, Sandsnscasntsninssenetsentvcnconses 





Machine shop practice 
isis i cccanendneiniinindes 
Mechanical engineering 


Mechanical drawing (use of drawing instru- 


ments essential). 


ing instruments essential). 


ments esesntial). 

Heating — 

sential). micas a 

Machine design | 
(g) Electrical: 


Elementary electricity ............cccececsererseseereesereneees 
TREN GEOOBROIEI scccccsncsccsssntnorescscseccsncencssnscnooseee 
WiReoteicnl MbenmmbaGhee ........0cessc0cecsecsscescesscovencescsseeses 
Preparatory course for radio, telephony, and 


’ telegrapuhy ............ 
Radio operating, part 1....... 
Radio operating, part 2.................... 
Radio operating, part 3... 
Basic telegraphy and telephony... beacon 
Commercial telegraph — 
Practical telephony .................. 


BD GIR testicnttoreertennninninmnanamnnns 


(h) Civil engineering: 
Surveying and mapping 
Engineering mechanics ........ 
Structural engineering... 


Water works and sewage plant ‘operation... saatanatat 


Carpentry 





Advanced mechanical drawing (use of draw- 
Plumbing drawing (use of drawing instru- 


(use of “instruments es- 















Courses Through ARMY INSTITUTE 


Alabama, University of..................... 
Arizona State Teachers College. - 
Arizona, University of... Tucson, Aris, 
Arkansas State Teachers “College Conway, Ark, 
Arkansas, University of... ee | Fayetteville, Ark, 
Ball State Teachers College. Muncie, Ind, 
Baylor University .................. .. | Waco, Tex. 
Brigham Young University .| Provo, Utah 
California, University of.................... Berkeley, Calif. 
Central Mo. State T’ch’rs. College | Warrensburg, Me. 
Central Mich. College of Educa’n. | Mt. Pleasant, Mich, 
Chicago, University of....................... Chicago, Ill, 

Cole. State College of Education | Greeley, Colo, 
Colorado, University o................... Boulder, Cole, 
Denver, University of...................06 Denver, Cole. 
Eastern Ky. State Teachers Col.| Richmond, Ky. 
Florida, University of... . | Gainesville, Fia, 
Fort Hays Kansas State Collenn... Hays, Kans, 
Georgia, University System of.....,| Atlanta, Ga, 
Iilinois, University of... voce | Urbana, Ill, 
Indiana State Teachers College.....| Terre Haute, Ind, 
Indiana University .. wee | Bloomington, Ind, 
Iowa State Teachers College. meee | Cedar Falls, Iowa 
Iowa, University of : .. | lowa City, Iowa 
Kansas State Teachers College... Pittsburg, Kans, 
Kansas, University of Lawrence, Kans, 
Kent State University... Kent, Ohio 
Kentucky, University of........... Lexington, Ky. 
La, State U. and Ag. and Mech... University, La, 
Loyola University .......... Chicago, Ill. 
Mass. State Dept. of Education... Boston, Mass. 


University, Ala, 
Tempe, Ariz. 











Michigan State Normal College......| Ypsilanti, Mich. 
Michigan, University of...................| Anm Arbor, Mich. 
Minnesota, University of..................| Minneapolis, Mina, 


Mississippi-Southern College .......... Hattiesburg, Miss. 


Missouri, University of..................... Columbia, Mo. 
Montana State University................| Missoula, Mont, 
Morehead State Teachers College..| Morehead, Ky. 
Murray State Teachers College.....| Murray, Ky. 


Nebraska, University of 
New Mexico Highlands U.... 
New Mexico State Teachers..... 

New Mexico, University of.............. 
North Carolina State College.......... 
North Carolina, University of........ 
North Dakota Agricultural College 
North Dakota, University of.......... 
Northeast Mo, State T’chers, Col. 
Northern Mich. College of Ed......... 
Northern State Teachers College.. 
Northwest Mo. State T’chers. Col. 


Lincoln, Nebr. 
Las Vegas, N. M. 
Silver City, N. M. 
Albuquerque, N. M, 
Raleigh, N. C. 
Chapel Hill, N. 0, 
Fargo. N. Dak. 
Grand Forks, N. D, 
Kirksville, Mo. 
Marquette, Mich. 
Aberdeen, 8. Dak, 
Maryville, Mo, 





Northwestern State College...........| Alva, Okla. 
Ohio University ....... Athens, Ohio 
Oklahoma Ag. and Mech. “College Stillwater, Okla. 


Oklahoma, University of 


Oregon State System of Higher 
nd, Gen. Extension Division...... 


Pennsylvania State College 


Prairie View State Normal and 
Industrial College ..... 


South Carolina, University of... Columbia, 8. ©. 
South Dakota, University of... Vermillion, 8S. D. 
Southeast Mo. State Teachers... eocese C. Girardeau, Mo, 
Southern Methodist University......| Dallas, Tex. 
State Teachers College Radford, Va. 
Sul Ross State Teachers College. Alpine, Tex. 


Norman, Okla, 


Portland, Oreg. 
State College, Pa, 


Prairie View, Tex, 


Tennessee, University of .« | Knoxville, Tenn, 
Texas Technological College............| Lubbock, Tex. 
Utah State Ag. College...................| Logan, Utah 


Utah, University of 

Virginia State College for Negroes 
Virginia, University of 
Washington, University of..... 
Western Carolina Teachers.............. 
Western Kentucky State Teachers 
West. Mich. College of Education 
Western State College of Colorado 


Salt Lake City 
Ettrick, Va. 
Seattle, Wash. 
Cullowbee, N. O. 
Bowl’g. Green, Ky, 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 
Gunnison, Colo. 








West. Wash. College of Education | Bellingham, Wash. 
West Texas State Teacherz.............. Canyon, Tex. 
Wisconsin, University of..... Madison, Wis. 


Wyoming, University of 





Laramie, Wye. 





Commandant, U. S. Army Institute, Madison, Wisconsin. 
Will you please send me complete information about ARMY INSTITUTE courses. 


I am especially interested in ................... 


WETITITITITITI TTT TTT ee 





Charlottesville, Va, 











Wasmincton, DB. C., January 2, 1948 





RANDY ALLEN 


“By 
Armored Force, Fort Knox, Ky 


Cpl. A. J. Abru 





STRAIGHT! 


TODAY WELL REVIEW THE CHARACTERISTICS 
OF FOREIGN VEHICLES,-AND AS YOUR PLATOON 
LEADER, | INSIST THAT YOU GET THIS INFORMATION 








—\ 











FIRST BE SURE TO MEMORIZE THE SILHOUETTE. 
THE FARTHER OFF YOU CAN RECOGNIZE IT, THE 
BETTER... SIK MEDIUM SIZED, EVENLY SPACED 
BOGEY WHEELS_..37MM GUN... LOW ANGULAR 
TURRET... AND REMEMBER, ALWAYS CHECK 
THESE THREE POINTS. FOR IDENTIFICATION. 








BAG 10 














THEY USUALLY TRY ro 
ATTACK DOWN HILL BUT DON'T 
DEPEND OW IT... THEY 
USE EVERY DIRTY 
WAGINABLE , AND THEYLL 
USE EVERY TRICK IN THE 





PLAY 


FOOL YOU... 















TAKE A TEN 
MINUTE BREAK... 


| 











/ waxes WAY FoR 
A SOLDIER.. IM GOING 
TO TAKE A TEN 
MINUTE SNOOZE/ 











COMING AT YOu! 











HEY, OUNCE, AS ASSISTANT \ PRAY FOR THE GUNNER 
‘ T°WOULD YOu} TO FAINT SO'S |} 

DO WF YOU sAW THAT 

ARMOR PLATED JALOPY 


COULD- WoRK ALL 
THE GUNS MYSELF... 
RATATAT...TATATA. TAT. .cTAT.. 








PUG, SUPPOSING YOU SAW 
A SILHOUETT& ON THE 
DESERT, WOULD YOU BE 











RUAN NAAN N AAO AMON MOOT AST SSAct DOO 


The Army Press 





i | 


The following open letter to the men of Camp Pickett, Va., 
and to the Camp Pickett News was relayed to this nwspaper 
by Capt. Victor A. Sharrett, post salvage officer, a neighbor of 


the distinguished author at Doylestown, Pa. 


wife had shown several copies 


Captain Sharrett's 
of the News to Miss Buck and 


asked her to write an article addressed to the men for whom 
it is published each week. The reply came promptly from an 
author who has become noted for many memorable books, but 


chiefly for her descriptions of 


a great United Nation—C hina. 


By Pearl S. Buck 
I read a good many Army newspapers these days, because I 


want to know what our men are 


thinking and feeling as they face 


the job ahead. Some of the papers amuse me, some disgust me, and 
some are good. I have not seen a better one than the Camp Pickett 





(Wavnitynni titi si trite A 


BOOKS... 


Wea psyinsunvrnna snes nv. ER AP MEPL RETO 


“Opportunities in the Armed 
Forces,” by Maxwell Lehman and 
Morton Yermon; Viking Press, 
New York; 418 pp.; $2.95. 

All right, men, here is your an- 
swer to “How do I get ahead in 
the Army?” Authored by a couple 
of newspapermen, this book is a 
practical introduction to all the 
services, not only the Army. Writ- 
ten concisely, breezily, so that lowly 
civilians can understand it, it en- 
ables the new soldier to know his 
Army better, tells exactly what to 
expect, and gives him a clear pic- 
ture of all the chances he will have 
to find just the right niche for him. 

“Opportunities in the Armed 
Forces” is no sweet-talking morale- 
builder intended only for the rookie, 
either. It is a practical guide that 


the old soldier will find handy as a} 


reference work. It is indexed and 
cross-indexed 
ments can be settled in a hurry. 

Of course, all questions that might 
be asked about the Army can’t be 
answered in one small book—even 
one with 418 pages, This ‘book tries 
to cover all the services plus some 
affiliated organizations like the 
WAACs, the Merchant Marine, and 
the Civil Air Patrol. Because it is 
written with the civilian in mind 
as well as the soldier, it loses some 
of its effectiveness for the latter, 
but so packed is it that it is a good 
book for both. 

Of course, parts are already out 
of date. To offset this, the publish- 
ere promise to supply purchasers 
with special supplements. 





GERMAN parachutists are said to 
do four or five practice leaps from 
planes a day to keep in trim. 


so that latrine argu-| 


© News. 


I read it with something more 
than my usual interest, partly be- 
cause I once lived in Lynchburg for 
more than four years, partly because 
I wanted to know how such a camp 
wag getting along:in that part of 
the country. I read the paper from 
the begining to end and liked it 
indeed. Why? Because it could 
have been written and published by 
any group of educated, intelligent, 
reasonable-minded Americans, be- 
cause the emphasis is on the job to 
be done and not on grudges and 
angers between races, which, how- 
ever justified they are, accomplish so 
little that they are not worth the 
energy given them. 

Human Equality 

I see more chance of human equal- 
ity coming about through men who 
are intelligent enough to see the job 
| whole than through men who are 
| bitter and bent on discrimination 
j}and revenge, and human equality is 
|what I hope will come out of this 

It won't come out perfect and 





| war. 
| finished, but, maybe, the shape of it 
| will be clearer than it is now. 

| Anyway, I feel that this newspaper 
|is a credit to Camp Pickett. I don’t 
|} have criticisms, so long as this is 
what the men want and enjoy. It is 
on a good deal higher level, both in 
its make-up and in its material, than 
most camp papers, and if this is the 
men’s doing, then I feel heartened 
and encouraged that they are eiti- 
zens of our country. 

Full democracy becomes inevitable 
as all our citizens approach the same 
stature, and I feel reassured when 
I see our soldiers of this caliber. 

Temple In China 

War breaks men to pieces some- 
times and the ones that get broken 
first are the noisy, emotional fellows 
who don't see clearly what they are 
fighting for. I feel these men at 
Camp Pickett, if I can judge by thie 
paper, do know what they are fight- 
ing for. 

It is nothing against democracy 
that some people cannot practice it. 
It is the people who must be im- 
proved, not democracy abandoned. 





lt Yet Waves 


By Staff Sgt. Vaun Arnold, HQ Btry., 495th Arm’d FA Bn., 12th 
Arm’d Div., Camp Campbell, Ky. 





That Star Spangled Banner yet gallantly waves, 
Crusading for freedom her bars are unfurled 
O’er ramparts of battlements challenging knaves, 
. Beyond stormy seas at the ends of the world; 
With scarlet of cardinal flung to the sky, 
With white of the snowdrift unsullied on high— 
That Star Spangled Banner yet gallantly waves 
And will, while the freeborn have courage to die, 


Be sure through the perils of war’s darkest night 
Undaunted Old Glory is streaming somewhere 

And bright as the sun in the dawn’s early light 
Her heaven born Colors will always be there; 

With scarlet of cardinal flung in the height, 

With white of the snowgoose majestic and bright— 
That Star Spangled Banner yet gallantly waves, 

Brave symbol of freedom, true keeper of right. 








A The 

We'll set a goal of eight out of 10 
on this one, just to be mean. 

1. Can you tie up these German 
generals; Walter Nehring, Karl von 
Rundstet and Albert Kesselring with 
these war zones: France, Tunisia and 
the Don battle line in Russia? 

. > > 

2. Now that Burma is back in the 
headlines, which of these Allied gen- 
erals came out of there last Spring 
admitting: “We took a hell 
beating’? 

A. Brig. Claire Chennault 


B. Lt. Gen. Joseph P. Stilwell 
C. Gen. Sir Archibald Wavell. 
. . >. 


3. Although F. D. R. is commander 








There is a temple in China where I 
used to go sometimes because I en- 
joyed the beauty of the architecture 
and some of the statues of the Bud- 
dhist gods there. The temple was 
famous, however, for the wickedness 
of its priests. In spite of this a 
great many people came to worship 
quietly. I saw an old man come in 
one day and pray before his chosen 
god, and when he had finished I 
asked him a question. 

“Does it trouble you when you 
come here to worship to know that 
the priests are so evil?” 

He looked at me with surprise. 
“The priests are evil,” he replied, 





“but does that keep me from believ- 
ing ‘that the gods are good?” 


of a} 


in chief of the Army and Navy, there 
is one thing he cannot do which any 
rookie in the service can. What is it? 
A. Wear a uniform. 
B. Take an airplane trip, 
Cc. Buy a U. S. War Bond, 
. 


4. Only one of the following ean 
not be properly called a military 
guard. Which? 

Officer of the day. 
Officer of the guard, 
Sergeant of the guard. 
Adjutant. 

Corporal of the guard, 
Buglers of the guard. 
Privates of the guard. 


5. The eyes of a gas casualty should 
be bandaged. 
True False 


6. Which of the following ig ealled 
the “West Point of the Air.” 

A. Kelly Field, Tex. 

B. Randolph Field, Tex. 

C. Miami Beach, Fila. 

D. Pensacola, Fla, 


* *. . 


7. A fighting man must be fur- 





nished - quarts of water a day. 
1 2 3 
« s 
. . > 


8. The “ Red Route” is a vital 
United Nations supply route. What 
towns does it connect? 

A. Alma Ata and Ayuguz in the 
Soviet Union with Chungking, 
China. 

B. Liverpool, 
Archangel, Russia. 

©. Dakar, French Africa, with 

Casablanca, French Morocco, 


England, with 





9.. First and second lieutenants are 
Ineligible for field duty after they 


\ fast { tsure wouo\s 





BuT tf WOULD 





have reached the age of——— 


32 34 36 
38 40 
. + > 
10. In Air Corps flying code 


“Roger” means: 
A. You may take off or land. 
B. Clear Weather, 

C. I understand. 
(Answers on Page 16) 


In one hour's time you can learn te 
write in 5 minutes what now requira 
half an hour by longhand! 

At lectures, in the elassroom, in bush 
ness conferences, in eourt, over the ‘phone 
or radio . . . you can take down your 
notes as fast as you hear them ... As 
amazingly simple system called SHORT 
SCRIPT—invented by A. Maerz, w 
known author and researcher—lends wings 
to words—enables you to actually write is 
5 minutes what would require 30 minutes 
in longhand. 


NOT SHORTHAND! 


Shorthand takes months to master, b 
tedious, difficult. SHORTSCRIPT is @ 


Even a 12-year-old can learn the funde 
mentals in an hour. Here is a boon té 
men in the Army. Can you write the 
alphabet? Then you ean write SHORT 
SCRIPT. 


TRY 5 DAYS AT MY RISK! 


Send coupon below with eheck or money 
order for only $1.00 and I'll send you the 
complete course by return mail. lf yee 
don't find SHORTSCRIPT fascinating and 
easy to learn—simply return and I'll re 
fund your money. You take no risk . +s 
so ACT NOW! (Deseriptive circular upot 
request). 


Improve your spare me while in th 
Army. Make yourself more efficient bf 
learning SHORTSCRIPT. 


It will come in handy In taking dow 
notes in your daily tesk and when be 
return to civilian life you will have ad 
an accomplishment that will help you 
many ways. 


| 
L. Lindquist, 
pt. 1-6, 2 W. sth @., WN. ¥. ©. | 
Bend complete SHORTSCRIPT 
course on 5 days’ trjel for which I 
enclose $1.00. ‘ am not de 
lighted you are return my 


Name 





Address 











City, Btate 


—, 





| 
l 
l 
| 
| money. 
| 
| 
I 
! 
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simple system of abbreviating the A.B.C.s | 


M 


SC 


Bi 


tion f 


id tt 
wt 


their 
fre fr 
spray’ 
At 
gpran 
advan 
tiller) 
gimed 
of th 
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by the artillery fire. 


This was part of the schedule, in 
maneuvers, somewhere in Panama, 
qoordinating both infantry and field 
artillery in an offensive, and the 
demonstration of the Medical Corps 
in evacuating wounded from the bat- 
#ie field. Realism marked the entire 
maneuver as both infantry and ar- 

ery fired live ammunition, giving 
the effect of actual combat. 

As the shrill whiz of shells over- 
d ended in a terrific explosion, 
he sky became dark with the spray 
rock, sand and shrapnel. No sooner 
id the artillery barrage lift, to al- 
the infantry to go over from 

@heir foxholes, when machine gun 
iN Gre from both flanks began a tattoo, 
spraying the country side with lead. 

At the signal, the doughboys 
gprang to their feet and started an 
advance. Every now and then, ar- 
fillery cut loose with bursts still 
gimed at the targets, over the heads 
of the advancing troops. 

Reaching the first line of defense, 
600 yards from their original posi- 
tion, the infantryman consolidated 
their positions and reorganized for 
the final assault. 

Use Torpedoes 

A delayed action took place on the 
right flank, where the troops en- 
countered wire entanglements. A 
squad assigned to break its way 
through used bangalier torpedoes 
which blasted a space wide enough 
for a company to push through. In 
another position, soldiers cut their 
way through with clippers. Despite 
enemy fire, the work was done in 
short time. Machine guns covered 
the soldiers as they broke through 
the entanglements. This work was 
done simultaneously with that of 
the troops who already reached the 
enemy’s first line of defense, timing 
the big push perfectly. 

Hugged close to the ground, the 
order “fix bayonets” was given and, 


Ly 










S 





five and three, carried the injured 
men to first aid stations. Planes 
flying overhead, swooped down on 
the litter-bearers, straffing them 
wherever possible. Carrying the 
wounded from one point to cover to 
another was done with extreme cau- 
tion, lest they get hit by the planes 
and at the same time using care 
with the wounded soldier. Every 
means was taken to use camouflage 
as the planes relentlessly continued 
their attack on the defenseless sol- 
diers. The evacuation of the 
wounded was done in an organized 
manner despite the strafing. 

One man carried a “walkie-talkie,” 
keeping in touch with the collecting 
stations and ambulances. Following 
him, four litter-bearers bore the in- 
jured soldier, completing a five-man 
team. Another method of evacuat- 
ing wounded is the three-man team. 
Two men carry a single pole litter 
and a leader who has a “walkie- 
talkie.” This “hammock-style” 
stretcher is used on single-file trails 
in the jungle. 


Plane Attacks Meat Wagon 

A lone ambulance, moving at a 
terrific pace, was attacked by a div- 
ing plane. Driver and attendants 
stopped and jumped out, deploying 
in the roadside as the plane poured 
bullets into the vehicle. After the 
plane swerved off, the men pro- 
ceeded on their way. 

At collecting stations, wounded 
were segregated into groups, the 
more serious being sent back to the 
clearing hospital. Peeps, trucks and 
every conceivable vehicle was em- 
ployed to rush the men to the clear- 
ing stations for more medical atten- 
tion. The wounded were strapped 
to the hoods and back seats of 
peeps, trucks were quickly converted 
into ambulances. 

At the clearing stations, far back 
of the battle lines, doctors were in 
readiness to operate immediately. 








Medical Troops in Panama Get Taste of Battle 


By Sgt. Jack Israel 
SOMEWHERE IN PANAMA (MANEUVERS)—Hell broke 
joose when field artillery blasted away at enemy positions in prepara- 
M tion for an infantry attack. Troops in prepared foxholes waited 
the signal to charge at strong defenses which were being softened 





THERE ARE FIVE men visible in this photo, taken just as a shell burst near the group. They call 
this “simulated” war in Panama. 





The finest of operating instruments 
are carried with these mobile hospi- 
tals. The most intricate operations 
can be performed. These hospitals 
have equipment and drugs that are 
as good as any to be found in the 
best hospitals in the States. 
Permanently and severely injured 
soldiers, in need of quiet and rest, 
were sent to base hospitals. This 
was done by plane and crash boat. 
Some were taken to a nearby air- 
field where a plane waited to take 


off to a hospital. Others were 
driven to a pier where they were 
lowered, strapped to a stretcher, into 
a crash boat, to be transported to 
the nearest hospital base. 

The fight came to a quick end. 
The coordination of artillery and 
infantry, even under simulated con- 
ditions, was as real as actual combat. 
The troops, hardened by intense 
training, got a taste of the din of 
battle. Under actual combat condi- 





tions, the enemy would have had to 


give ground, surrender or face an- 
nihilation. 

The Medical Corps functioned 
without a hitch. Its importance as 
a component part of a combat team 
was proven. Besides training in 
their specialized field, they should 
skill in camouflage and field tactics. 
They are important as a unit instill- 
ing confidence and building the 
morale of soldiers who know that 
they are backed by the best of medi- 



































z coda at the signal, the troops lunged for- cal science, 
ward, taking time to fire and drop 
nd. to the ground for SS while UIAVMPTETINNILLUNULY¢SLGRENUL LU TAREENOLEEULAYEULLHOPEEST EPO LHURE RUE TA RYOHO AONE EEN LURE UYU UALOE ULES LEUUASOTOOOEUES GUL AER RSE UTE ETAT AURORE AHURA ALOAEA LYE HVATOPATOAGAAYOUEEOULSOGAANONU ONO ANEOAHOLAOC LSU ND Salinas, Kans., where, at Camp Phil- 
other -units ,cevered their advance. lips, they inspected an Infantry divi- 
“ o”’ yas em- 7 9 ‘ 4 
\ sa te tan sxesemania-omene the GFE: The W eek Ss News of the Army Ground Forces sion and a regiment of Combat Engi- 
= ,) enemy positions. Suddenly, with ° ° ° neers. The group left. Camp Phillips 
, piercing yelps, the charge was l \ ¢ Straight from Headquarters in Washington | ir"\he morning and returned to 
made, simulating a hand-to-hand ' ’ ’ Washington the afternoon of the 
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halted by mines planted in the only | consummated a Christmas week high- ne th ou ye Fg “ alg wos pes et ag = ge la ington, D. ©.) Ground G-1 Section, made an ex- 
‘ghle-road toward the enemy posi-| lighted with a Christmas message to | }ove with Seed Wat, with tt all y iether _— tended tour through the Rocky 
es the first vehicle in the| members of the Ground Forces by an be | s nl ont wilt be ag og Protestant services were held at Mountain area. 
0 @iumn was stopped by the ex-|their commanding general, Lt. Gen. a4 e = ae sp s ility waian 11 o'clock Christmas morning. Chap-| Medical units, both divisional and 
U plosion of the mine, enemy anti-tank | Lesley J. McNair. In a message com- | ; ree ‘_o * y lain Coy Muckle of the Office of the | non-divisional _and evacuation hos- 
guns opened up on the mechanized | pining hope and determination, Gen-| “" "°° * * * _ | Chief of Chaplains conducted this | pitals and stations were inspected by 
troops. The vehicles were deployed | era) McNair said: “Our fighting men “On behalf of our commander-in- | service. Members of the Army War | Col. William E. Shambora, chief of 
in every available location and field | 9verseas—nearly a million of them— chief, the President, the Secretary of College Glee Club, composed of en- the Ground Medical Section. He 
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IT’S JUST human nature to react kindly towards people who seem to like you pretty well, and 
thats one reason for this picture. You see, the skipper of this outfit—Capt. Harry C. McCas- 
kill—this week informed us that every man in Battery A, 6th Battalion, 2nd FA Training Regi- 
ment at Fort Bragg’s FARC had subscribed to Army Times for the coming year, for their folks 


back home. 





With 235 men in the battery, the subscription total amounted to 242, mak- 


ing it apparent that some of the men subscribed for more than one copy. This is some kind 
of a publishing record and the popularity, we trust, will prove to be deserved. Battery A-6-2 
trains cannoneers on 155-mm howitzers and truck drivers on vehicles up to four-ton Diamond 
Ts in size. They fire the rifle, 30 and .50-caliber machine guns, and the 37-mm AT gun. Aid- 
ing Captain McCaskill are Ist Lt. B. A. Donnelly, executive, and Sgt. A. Borelli, topkick. 





Pickett Mascot 


Once a Three Striper, 
He’s Busted to Private 


CAMP PICKETT, Va.—He’s rough| teaching him to drink beer and to 


and tough and doesn’t care who 
knows it. He’s “regular” Army and 
just a bit disdainful of “fish-bowl” 
soldiers. He comes from a “line” 
outfit and has been through maneu- 
vers, the memory of which makes 
strong men shudder. That’s Butch, 
25 pounds of black and white mascot, 


recently attached to Camp Pickett's | 


1318th Service unit. 

Just in case someone doubts that 
Butch is a real soldier, he has his 
own service record, starting with the 
day of his birth, Feb. 10, 1942, in an 
Army training camp in a western 


plateau state, and which carries the | 
complete story of his ups and downs, | 
including his promotions and | 


even 
the times he was “busted.” Yes, he’s 
a plain buck private now, but since 


coming to Camp Pickett he has set-| 


tled down to business and is bucking 
for “Three Up and Three Down by 
June.” 

Butch, Army 


completed its training in Camp 
Pickett. When the time came for 
“goodbye,” military regulations for- 
bidding the transporting of animals 
to overseas destinations, Butch took 
it like the man he is. He acted sad 
and wistful for a day or so, and then 
consented to- be adopted by the 
1318th’s DEML. Now he runs the 
company. 
Ups and Downs 

His former masters took pains to 
teach Butch things he should know, 
but all disclaimed responsibility for 


|the neighborhood of 


serial number 1%, | 
until some weeks ago was the mascot | 
of one of the finest outfits that ever | 





misbehave in public. Blunt reports | 
in his service record show that he 
| did misbehave, and that he was pun- 


ished for his actions. It is recorded 
that on Feb. 20, 1942, he was advanced 


to the grade of corporal, but he was| 


reduced to a private first class July 
15 for “drunk and disorderly conduct 
and for misjudging his distance in 
his favorite 
tree.” 

On the eighth day of August he 
was reduced to the grade of a private 
for being disrespectful to a mess ser- 
geant, whom he mistook for a long- 
lost T-bone Sergeant, but he made a 
strong comeback Sept. 1 and became 
corporal again. 

His service record reveals that he 
received his full course of shots, con- 
sisting of rabies and distemper treat- 
ments, and that he regularly received 
defleaing treatments. He underwent 
numerous physical examinations, 
especially after returning from ma- 
neuvers. 

Bawled Out by Commander 
At one time he was verbally chas- 


| tised by the company commander for 
|“lagging to the rear of the column 


of march.” Butch, however, shrugged 


| this scolding off with a fine disdain 
|for an officer who didn’t believe in 


establishing a rear guard. 
His wages have never varied from 


| the one bone per day that he started 
| with as soon as he was weaned from 
| his mother. He invariably spends his 

pay just as soon as he gets it, and has | 


indicated that money doesn’t mean 


| everything to a “regular.” 





Private at Home at Knox; 


Land Once Was His Farm 


FORT KNOX, Ky.—When Pvt. 
Samuel T. Wilson says he feels at 
home in the Army—brother, he ain’t 
kidding! 

He is getting his military training 
on the very land that he used to call 
home. Not long ago he sold 1000 
acres of his farmland to the Fort 
Knox Land Acquisition Board. Now, 
as a soldier in the enlarged Arm- 
ored Force Replacement Training 
Center, he marches and drives tanks 
and shoots guns on that same farm- 
land. 

Wilson had owned two adjoining 
farms for about eight years and was 
raising hogs and cattle quite profit- 
ably. Then, last February, the land 
was sought by the government 
agency, and Wilson sold it. 

He still augments his buck pri- 
vate’s pay, however, by receipts from 
a 649-acre farm which he owns at 
Elizabethtown, some 20 miles from 
Fort Knox. Six families operate the 
farm, with its 500 head of hogs and 
200 head of cattle, for him. 

Ten years ago, when Wilson was 
&@ 21-year-old bank clerk in Shepards- 
ville, Ky., he ran against seven older 
candidates for the office of county 





clerk of Bullett County. He was 
elected—one of the youngest county 
clerks in the nation—and served nine 
years without further opposition. He 
retired not long before being in- 
ducted into the Army. 

Recently he had a furlough. Where 
did he spend it? Right here at Fort 
Knox, hunting rabbits and partridge 
on the 1000 acres that used to be- 
long to him. 


‘Carlisle Medical Troops 


Praised by Commander 


CARLISLE BARRACKS, Pa.—Brig. 
Gen. Addison D. Davis, commandant 
of the Medical Field Service School 
and commanding general of Carlisle 
Barracks, in a Christmas message 
commended all officers and enlisted 
men of the garrison on their part 
in helping “to build the greatest and 
most efficient military medical serv- 
ice our land has ever known.” 

General Davis praised the men 
of his command for their efforts, 
particularly in the year just closing 
which has been “the busiest year 


fn the history of the Medical Field | 


Service School.” 
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Barkeley 


MRTC Pillbox 


AMNUANNOMUVLOUDLONIOONSLADAUHUELLNY UHURU 


CAMP BARKELEY, Tex.—Good 
luck comes in “threes” according to 
an ancient claim, and Cpl. Jess L. 
Sherwin, of Hq. Detachment, MRTC, 
confirms it authoritatively. 

First, Mrs. Sherwin presented him 
with a 6%-pound daughter, The next 
day—his wife’s birthday—he was 
handed an order, promoting him 
from private first class to corporal. 
Then a few minutes later he was 


granted a three-day pass so he could | 


go home to see his new offspring. 


OVERSLEPT 


A soldier from MRTC who yawned 
one morning, then turned over and 
slept some more, knows a little more 
about Army regulations now, al- 
though the type of his punishment 
was not pronounced. His mother 
knows something about A. R., too. 

About 10 am., company officers 
were called to the telephone. A wo- 
man who identified herself as the 
soldier’s mother, announced simply 
he had “overslept.” 

“You see, he came into Abilene 
last night to visit men and stayed up 
late,” she said innocently. “He over- 
slept. I would like to have him stay 
here until this afternoon about 4:30.” 

“Madam, your son is AWOL right 
now,” the woman was told. “Have 
him: get out here as fast as he can 
and report immediately to company 
headquarters.” 

“I don’t see why he can’t stay in 
town,” the woman murmured. 

“Just a case where mother didn’t 
know best,” someone remarked. 


Although it might seem to be in 
an inappropriate place, devil’s ivy 
is now growing in the three chap- 
els of MRTC. 

Four plants of the ivy and two 
plants of palm fern now are spread- 
ing out as decorations in each of 
the chapels. It spreads profusely 
like much of the devil’s handiwork 
but it is harmless and attractive, 
according to Cpl. Sydney Prizant, 
assistant chaplain in one of the 
chapels. 

Cpl. Raymond L. Chunn, MRTC 
Hq. statistician, received a letter this 
week from his old boss in civilian 
days in the banking business back in 
Des Moines. The boss-banker-man, 
Robert Patrick, comments sagely on 
certain things near to the heart of 
the Army: 

“When I left Texas, I went through 
Abilene and they certainly loaded the 
train with newly-graduated second 
lieutenants from the Medical Ad- 
ministrative Corps. The next day, 
several of them invited me to play 
a little poker with them, and I can 
testify that if second lieutenants are 
going to be inviting just everybody 
to participate in their games that a 
course in poker had better be added 
to the curriculum. In fact, I felt so 
sorry for them that I took them all 
to dinner, using their own money to 
pay the bill, as you can deduce.” 


PVT. JOSEPH Joseph is stationed 


‘at Walla Walla, Wash. 


LO 








| Of the employees 





Depot First in Texas’ 


To Win “TP Flag 


San Antonio Employees Sign for 


Bonds 100 Per Cent 


SAN ANTONIO, Tex.—With every-® 
one of its more than 3500 military | 


and civilian employees regularly in- 
vesting 10 per cent of his or her 
salary in War Bonds, the San An- 
tonio Quartermaster Depot became 
the first organization in the War 
Department—and the first govern- 
ment organization of any kind in 
Texas—to receive the coveted “Min- 


ute Man “T” Flag,” in special cere-| 
«monies here this week. 
The “T” flag is awarded by the na- | 


tional Inter-Departmental War Sav- 
ings Bond Committee to organiza- 
tions, employing 2000 or more per- 
sons, in which at least 90 per cent 
are devoting at 
least 10 per cent of the gross payroll 
to War Bond purchases, 


To date, depot cash purchases and 
subscriptions under the Army Pay 


; Reservation Plan total $398,517 per 


annum—with a maturity value of 
more than half a million dollars. 
The depot’s unique War Bond 
drive, supervised by list Lt. Arthur 
Bartel, War Bond officer, was con- 
ducted by a staff of 19 volunteer War 
Bond clerks, each representing a sec- 
tion or division of the depot. 
Keynote of the drive, as empha- 
sized by Col. J. A. Porter, depot com- 
manding officer, was the combination 
benefits derived from War Bond sub- 


Sixth Armored 
Has Young Colonel 


HEADQUARTERS, SIXTH AR- 
MORED DIVISION—Youngest lieu- 
tenant colonel in the Sixth Armored 
Division and possibly in the entire 
Armored Force is Lt. Col. A. D. 
Surles Jr., Assistant Chief of Staff, 
G-3. 

Recently promoted to his present 
rank, Colonel Surles is 26 years old. 

Born in the Philippines, Colonel 
Surles graduated from the U. S. Mil- 
itary Academy in 1937. He will be 
27 Jan. 15, 1943. 

He served with the 8th Cavalry, 
the 12th Cavalry, and the Ist Ar- 
mored Division before joining the 





6th Armored Division upon activa-[ 


tion last January. 

His father is Maj. Gen. Surles Sr., 
director, Bureau of Public Relations, 
Washington, D. C. 


scriptions. 


said Colonel 
| making the soundest financial invest. 
ment, 





————=» 


“Not only are we help. 
ing to pay for guns and tanks and 
planes to defend ourselves today,” 
Porter, “but we are 


for our own future as indi. 
viduals, being offered to people anys 
where in the entire world.” 
Out8tanding example of the en- 
thusiasm displayed by the depot’s 


varied personnel—which ranges from 


enlisted soldiers to colonels, 
warehouse laborers to 
technical experts—is 


from 
highly-paid 
Naptes-born 


| Sam Parr, $100-a-month warehouse 
| foreman, who not only donates $20 


a month to War Bond purchases but 
recently put his $500 life savings into 


|a War B “as i 
Attually, 100 per cent of the de- | 2 ar Bond “as a Christmas present 


| pot’s workers are “Ten Per Centers.” 


to Mussolini.” 





Nurse Saves 


Soldier’s Life™! 


CAMP EDWARDS, Mass. — The 
prompt action during an emergency 
of Lt. (Nurse) B. M. Muraski, in 
which she saved the life of a soldier 
while she was off duty, was revealed 
this week by the station hospital 
authorities. Lieutenant Muraski is 
a supervisor of the camp station hos- 
pital where she has been on duty 
for the last 10 months. 


The Camp Edwards nurse was on 
her way to her home at Haydenville, 
Mass., on a westbound train from 
Boston when a soldier on the train 
was suddenly stricken. Lieutenant 
Muraski went to his aid at once. 
When the train reached Springfield 
she took the soldier to a hospital. 

An Army medical officer who also 
was aboard the train observed the 
work of Lieutenant Muraski and 
later submitted a report in which he 
commended her and declared her 
action saved ‘he soldier's life. 








Swell News Dept. 


“NBC program efforts are 
now devoted to the single pur- 
pose of winning the war as 
quickly as possible.”” — NBC 
Handout. 














Tankers Prefer Pop to 3.2, 
Fort Knox Survey Shows 


FORT KNOX, Ky.—The majority 
of soldiers who man America’s mech- 
anized might are tough on the battle 
line, but when it comes to beverages 
they're in the “sissy” class. Tankers 
prefer soft drinks and soda pop to 
beer, almost 2 to 1. 

According to figures recently re- 
leased by the Fort Knox post ex- 
change, Armored Force soldiers con- 
sume 1,039,000 bottles of pop per 
month, as against 650,000 bottles of 
3.2 beer. Milk, which is served in all 
mess halls, runs a poor third, with 
only 300,000 half pints per month 
sold in post exchanges and restau- 
rants. 


Peak beverage days at the 27 





branch post exchanges and four res- 








taurants on this post are the three 
paydays—the last day of the ‘month, 
the first of the following month, and 
the fifth. Saturday night is top in 
sales, and will doubtless continue to 
hold this spot, since transportation 
shortages keep more men on the 
post than heretofore. 

Contrary to the usual conception, 
Armoraiders smoke on the average 
of a half package of cigarettes per 
day, but enough nickel chocolate 
bars are sold daily to average one for 
every man on the post. 

GIGANTIC transport planes with 
wingspread of 108 feet weigh 50,000 
pounds when loaded. 
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- On Account of They Like Us, Too 





Fooey to 


Carson. 


Other well known also-rans werey 
Gene Tierney, Jane Russell, Dotty 
Lamour, Paulette Goddard, Lana 
Turner and Gypsy Rose Lee. As far | 
as could be ascertained, this is the 
\first poll of its kind which failed to | 
jhonor a pair of legs, come-hither | 
eyes or a shapely sweater. | 
Blushing, stuttering Pfc. Ben Vinci | 
thinks “any gal in the Bronx would | 
be better than those slinking dames | 





from the coast, and you oughta see | 
woman—you know what I mean, | 


“4 dimpled blonde from Virginia, | 
Minn., was the 24-hour-a-day choice | 
of Pvt. Les Ormandy, who quietly 
confided that “my girl bakes me swell 
cakes and this Lana Turner gal can’t | 
cook worth a damn.” Those flowers 
he sent her for Christmas indicate 
that he’s not kidding. 


Sgt. Robert Johnson, momentarily 
pausing in a letter headed for Texas, 
teminated “the sweetest, nicest, pret- 
tiest, most wonderful all-around girl 
& man ever met, wooed and con- 
quered.” He emphasized his point 
wih a dreamy fook and a request for 
‘other furlough to visit his “sister.” 

One lone rebel, S/Sgt. Mitchell 
Wolf, remains faithful to the cinema 
sarong brigade—particularly since he 
drooled through four showings of 
“White Cargo.” Says the sergeant, 
“Blackout or no blackout, give me 
Hedy Lamarr any old time!” 


Greetings to Their Men 


CAMP CLAIBORNE, La.—Men of 
the 410th Infantry Regiment will be 
Steeted on their birthdays by at 
least one card of congratulations; 
that of the commanding officer and | 
icers of the regiment. The or- 
fanization’s chaplains are keeping 
track of the natal days and will send | 
the cards out on the days preceding 
the anniversaries. 

Designed by Col. C. V. Allan, regi- 
Mental commander, the cards are of 
the formal type, stating that “The | 
Commanding Officer and Officers of | 
the 410th Infantry Congratulate You | 
® Your Birthday and Wish You | 
Many Happy Returns of the Day.” 





In a Blackout 


Carson Medics Would Rather 
Have “That Gal Back Home’ 


CAMP CARSON, Colo.—Hedy Lamarr in a blackout? Hell, no! 
Sarong or no sarong, Hedy ranks behind the “gal back home” in the 
hearts of the fighting Medics from the Station Hospital at Camp | 


| of the individual soldier. 


Hedy 





——-_9 








‘Troops in China Told to Respect 
Non-White Races, Chinese Girls 


United States troops in the China 
| theater have been warned how to 
treat the non-white races they will 
meet in their daily duties, the War 


Department reported this week. A 


handy pocket-sized booklet, a guide|} 


to China, has been issued by the Spe- 
cial Service Division, Services of Sup- 
ply. It is the latest in a_ series, 
which also includes booklets on 


Asked to choose the woman they’d like most to be with during | Northern Ireland, Australia, and| 
one of the recent blackouts, more than 500 men from the Detachment 
Medical Department passed up the glow and glamour of Hollywood | 
for the demure naivete of the sweet little brunette back in Oshkosh, 
Kalamazoo or wherever she happens to live. 


North Africa. 

China, the guide reminds, has been 
at war for five years and has suf- 
fered more than 5,000,000 casualties. 








foe. The guide states, “Your job, 
fighting side by side with the Chi- 
nese, is to rid the country of the 
Japanese.” 


The guide emphasizes that Amer- 


people are supporting the propa- 
ganda the Japanese have been din- 
ning into Chinese ears ever since 
Pearl Harbor with broadcasts de- 
manding: “Why fight for the white 
man?” 





diers in China has been paved by the 


| Yet the free people of China are still | good record made by our mission- 





Little Lessons Not in Books 


To Arrange G.I. Footlocker 


By Pvt. Clarence C. Smith, 
Btry. E, 29th Bn., Fort Sill, Okla. 


Exterior adjustment of the Lock- 
er, Foot, Ml, is the responsibility 
The locker 
is in exterior adjustment when its 
longitudinal axis is on a line with the 
longitudinal axes of all other foot 
lockers on that side of the squad 
room, with its longest side parallel 
with the longitudinal axis of the 
squad room and the longitudinal 
axes of other foot lockers in the 
same room. 


For rough calculation of the 
longitudinal axis of the Locker, 
Foot, M1, it may be said that long- 
itudinal axis is equal to the long- 
itudinal axis, or: L. A. is equal to 





L. A. The reverse is true if the 
reverse is true. 


Since a recoil mechanism is not 
standard on the issue foot locker, 
it is found that it does not normally 
return to battery after having been 
kicked, sat on in a nervous manner, 
or rooted through vigorously. When 
this occurs, it is not necessary to re- 
port it to the chief of section, as he 
will be the first to notice it. 


In adjusting the issue foot locker 
to the position prescribed above, 
chalk marks on the squadron floor 
will not be tolerated, no matter if 
the individual soldier above is 
computing the longitudinal axis 
or not. Under field conditions, if 
chalk is not available, it is recom- 


mended that an adding machine be 
used, 


After computations are com- 
pleted, at the command of, “Into 
exterior Adjustment, Footlockers, 


Bring,” the soldier, moving on the 
double, assumes the position of at- 
tention, front and center of the foot 
locker, facing the foot locker. At 
the count of one, he bends forward, 
arms extended, grasping the foot 
locker by the upper horizontal edges 
of the ends, taking care that he does 
not jostle the stupid guy looking on 
from the rear. At the count of two, 
he straightens the foot locker. At 
the count of three, he waits for the 
count of four. At the count of four 
—recovery. 





Are there any questions? 





Private, Rubber Plantation Owner, 
Isn’t Worrying About After War 


CAMP GRANT, Ill.—Pvt. John M. ; 
Snow, 27, doesn’t have to worry, 
about a job after the war is over. | 
And he won’t be bothered by any | 
rubber shortage either. 


Snow, who entered the Army last | 
week at Camp Grant, is president ; 
of a company operating a rubber and | 
coffee plantation in Mexico. Situated | 
some 1500 miles from Mexico City, 
and about 100 miles from the Guate- 
mala border, the plantation has | 
15,000 rubber trees, all planted by 
Snow and his partners, which are 
expected to yield approximately 
150,000 pounds of crude rubber an-| 
nually. } 

Snow became interested in the| 
plantation while studying Spanish | 
and Mexican business law at the Uni- ! 








versity of Mexico, in 1940. During 


a casual conversation with his in-| 


structor, Prof. Enrique Zepeda, the 
latter happened to mention that his 
family owned property in Hacienda 
Santa Cruz, which had been aban- 
doned since 1912, when it was devas- 
tated during a revolution staged by 
the Zappatistas. He mentioned the 
possibilities of producing rubber, 
which struck a responsive chord in 
the imaginative mind of the Amer- 
ican, 


Organize Company 


Snow wasted no time. Within a 
month the Zepeda-Snow Y. Cia. was 
formed with Snow as president; 
Professor Zepeda and his brother, 
Juan, vice presidents; Donald Donna, 
another student at the university, as 





CAMP FOREST, Tenn.—In accord- 
ce with the Army’s practice of 
attempting to better every individ- 
Wal in it, both mentally and physi- 
tally, the 80th Infantry Division at 
Pp Forest has just graduated a 
tlass of 200 men from its elemen- 
school. 
These men, for one reason or an- 
“ther, could not read or write when 
first became members of the 
Some of them had not had 
the benefits of elementary schooling, 
ough they were native-born 








Americans. Others in the class were 
of foreign birth and could not use 
the English language with facility. 

In addition to reading and writ- 
ing, the school taught arithmetic and 
simple geography to assist in the 
orientation and socialigtion of the 
students. Letter writing and the 
use of a basic Army vocabulary were 
taught to facilitate and continue 
home contacts and for the handling 
of everyday transactions at the post 
exchange, the post office, and rou- 
tine matters in the company. 





The school met three nights every 


80th Division Teaches Readin’, Ritin — 


week for 11 weeks and, due to the 
experience of the director, First Lt. 
Eugene Hotaling, of the Adjutant 
General’s Department—and before 
entering the service of the faculty 
of the school of education—New York 
University—it was an outstanding 
success. He was assisted in this 
work by Tech. Sgt. Arvid D. Larson. 

The sub-instructors were all en- 
listed men with teaching experience 


in civil life. They all volunteered 
for the job, and they all expressed 
desire to serve during the next 
school. 


general manager. 
After a long trip, by plane, train 
and mule back, the four partners 


| managed to reach the 6300 acre plan- | 


|tation. They found scores of Zoque 
|Indians living on the land, which 
had been neglected and was covered 
with underbrush. They hired the 
Indians to clear the land, paying each 


a peso and a-half a day (30 cents) | 


|for eight hours work. As each sec- 
tion was cleared, the young partners 
planted rows of rubber trees. After 
many «weary months they had 
planted a total of 15,000 rubber 
trees, in addition to 2,000 banana 
and 1,000 pineapple plants. 

Since it takes five years for a rub- 
ber tree to mature, the two Ameri- 
can partners realized their project 
would be of no immediate help in 
their country’s war effort. 
eecided to enlist in the armed forces. 

Join Army 

Donna left first. Snow was to fol- 
low a few days later, but was 
stricken with malaria fever. He was 


a nearby town who ordered absolute 
rest and quiet. But Snow could not 
remain quiet while his country was 
at war. After three weeks he de- 
cided, against the doctor's orders, to 
make the wearisome trip back to 
civilization. 

Traveling for two days by mule 
and horse back, he finally reached 
an airfield where he boarded a plane 
for Mexico city. He took a brief 
rest in a hospital there, then re- 
turned to the States to enter the 
Army. 





fighting, still holding a better armed | 


icans who look down on non-white | 
| SHER! may-AY GWAW BING. 


|of freedom and” of family. 


The way to friendship for our sol- | a: ; 
| tradition in common. 


aries, doctors, teachers, officials and 
businessmen, As a result, the best 
Passport an American soldier can 
produce is saying in Chinese, “I am 
an American soldier,” a sentence 
which the guide promptly supplies 
in its phonetic glossary: waw-UH 


A further foundation for good re 
lations is the fact that of all the 
peoples of Asia, the Chinese are most 
like us. We share with them a love 
We are 
both practical. We hold a democratie 
Sun Yat-sen, 
the Chinese George Washington, was 
a poor boy, the Generalissimo Chiang 
Kai-shek is the son of poor parents, 

People Are Poor 

Don’t sneer at the lack of sanita- 
tion you will find in Chinese towns, 
the guide advises. The people are 
desperately poor and have suffered 
terribly in this war; when it started, 
they were only just beginning to get 
modern doctors, nurses and hos- 
pitals. All their modern cities are 
in the hands of the Japanese. 

In China, courtesy to all and polite 
bargaining when you shop is as im- 
portant as in North Africa. Never 
slap a Chinese on the back; they 
don’t like it a bit. The “face” about 
which you hear so much means only 
self-respect. As for “squeeze,” that’s 
a custom of the country, and when 
the “boy” who renders you a real 
service adds 5 or 10 per cent to the 
cost, you still are getting your 
money’s worth. 

The subjects of food, drink and 
women are not neglected. Be cer- 
tain that prevalent germs have been 
boiled out of any food you eat or 
water you drink, runs the caution, 
Learn the Chinese for “Bottoms up,” 
although it will be for wine or tea 
you use it, not beer. Of Chinese 
girls, the guide observes: 

Women Pretty 

“The modern Chinese girl, in her 
long, closely fitting gown, her bare 
arms and short hair, is often very 
pretty. Yet it is well to remember 
that in China the attitude toward 





So they | 


under the care of a physician from | 


women is different from ours in 
America, Chinese women are in 
some ways more free than they are 
in America; that is, they do some 
things which American women don't 
do yet. They are in the Army, for 
| instance, and fight side by side with 
the guerillas, But in their relations 
| with men they haven’t the same 
|freedom as women have in America. 

“There are Chinese girls in caba- 
rets and places of amusement who 
may be used to free and easy ways,” 
the guide states. “But the average 
Chinese girl will be insulted if you 
touch her, or will take you more 
seriously than you probably want to 
be taken. A mistake in this way 
may cause a lot of trouble.” 

Our forces will be allies of ‘a 
valiant Chinese Army which today 
has over 300 divisions in the field, 
totaling about 5,000,000 men. And let 
no American doughboy doubt that 





|he will find his opposite number, 
the Chinese "chiupa,” ragged and 
ill-equipped though he may be, a 


| first-class fighting man. 
Watch Out For Japs 

The guide concludes with an ef- 
fective picture series in the stri 
cartoon technique on how to tpot 
a Jap who, given half a chance, wil 
try to represent himself as Chinese, 
The Jap will be short, squat, with 
almost no waistline; his skin lemon- 
yellow, his whiskers fairly heavy, hig 
eyes slanted toward his nose. Ther 
|will usually be a wide, callouse 
space between his first and seco 
| toes\where a thong ran to bind 
sandals before he began 10 we 
army shoes, 





Pace: 10 


Wasuincton,’ BD. C., January’ 2; 1943 














Engineers 
Win 

Tests at Camp Edwards 
Show 357th Battalion Is 


Superior 


CAMP EDWARDS, Mass.— 
Scoring 154 points out of a possi- 
ble 166, the 385th Engineer Bat- 
talion was declared winner in 
last week’s VI Corps-conducted 
physical fitness tests, Maj. Al- 
bert E. Sweeney, Jr., director of 
the tests, announced. 

Second place was awarded to the 
663rd Engineer Topographical Co., 
which tallied 148 points. The 54th 
Medical Battalion and 3475th Ord- 
nance Co. were tied for third place 
with 144 points, while the 57th Sig- 
nal Battalion finished fourth with 
142 points. 

Tests of the special troops, which 
comprise many of the camp’s smaller 
units, were held under the direction 
of the 2nd Headquarters Special 
Troops, VI Corps, Providence, R.L,, 
of which Major Sweeney is adjutant. 
New units and detachments will un- 
dergo tests after January 1, it was 
announced. 

Scoring on the tests was based not 
on the fastest time the events were 
completed, but on the speed of the 
slowest individual, with the showing 
of the entire company rated on the 
performance of the man finishing 
last in each event. 

Events included: push-ups, a 300- 
yard run with a 45-second time limit, 
11 burpees in 20 seconds, a 75-yard 
pick-a-back race at a run in 20 sec- 
onds, a 70-yard zig-zag run in 30 
seconds, and a short fast march of 
four miles in 50 minutes. 





Stoneman to Build 


‘Popcorn Factory’ 

CAMP STONEMAN, Calif. — Con- 
struction will begin this week at 
Camp Stoneman on one of the 
Army’s strangest factories, a popcorn 
factory, to supply the voracious 
sweet-tooths of soldiers at the three 
Camp theaters. 

In two months, soldiers here ate 
10 tons of popcorn, with the result 
that such assembly-line methods 
have become necessary. The factory, 
the only one of its kind in an Army 
camp, will be built in one of the 
theaters, and popcorn will be dis- 
patched in airtight, dust-proof con- 
tainers as it is needed. 





Panzerwagon Familiar 
To Fort Sill Artillerymen 


FORT SILL, Okla.—German pan-, 
zer tanks have invaded Fort Sill, but | 
the vehicles were not manned by | 
crack Nazi troops. 

Appearing to be actual German 
tanks from a distance, which caused 
the soldiers here to believe that cap- 
tured material had been sent to the 
post, the huge vehicles are merely 
models built of wood and _ sheet 
metal. 

These replicas will be used by the 
tactics department in the Field Ar- 
tillery School’s anti-tank demonstra- 
tions. 

Two tanks already have been built 


















by the materiel department of the 
school—models_ of 


A model of the Kw-3 light tank will 
be constructed in the near future, 
as well as silhouettes of four Jap 
anese tanks. 

Constructed entirely of light ma- 





terials, the tank models were painted | 


with the Nazi insignias and from a 
distance of 100 yards cannot be dis- 
tinguished from actual tanks. They 


were built from sketches contained | 


in Army field manuals and from 
newspaper pictures. They are exact 
in scale and detail. 

The models each weigh 3000 
pounds, as compared with the 22 


the Kw-2 light | 
tank and the Kw-4 medium tank. | 





tons of the Kw-4 tank. 





THIS SCALE MODEL of a German Kw-4 medium tank is one 
of several being built by the Field Artillery School at Fort 
Sill, Okla. It is pictured on display on the lawn of the FAS 
Administration Building. 
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British Army Strict, Corporal Says 


CAMP ATTERBURY, Ind.—Cpl. 
John McAnulty, of Battery “A”, 323rd 
Field Artillery, 83rd Infantry Divi- 
sion, was inducted Oct. 7, but he’s 
no rookie—he served five years in 
the British army, during the last 
war in France and later in Iraq 
fighting rebellious Arabs. 


“Yes, it was kind of hard getting 
used to soldering again,” the gray- 
ing 42-year-old veteran admitted, 


“but I was back in shape after the 
first week and I believe I can ap 
up with the men now. 

“It’s quite a bit different from the 
old days in the British army,” he 
added, “I was in the Field Artillery 
then, too, but we didn’t have to know 
anything about angles and all that. 
We just did what our officers and 
non-coms ordered, pulled up a gun, 
fired it, pulled it out of action again, 
and so forth. Here, every man must 





learn the fine points of firing. 


“The men don’t realize, either, 
what a democratic army this is. 
Why, in the British army—at that 
time, at least—the enlisted men 
couldn’t speak casually to officers 
and non-coms as we do here. A 
private never could speak to an offi- 
cer, unless a non-com brought him 
to the officer—except when the offi- 
cer addressed the man.” 

The Irishman liked the life in the 
British army, nevertheless, for he 
enlisted for another hitch after he 
was demobilized in 1919. The next 
three years he spent in Iraq, which 
was Turkish territory until after 
World War I, when it became a 
British mandate. 

“The fighting there was chiefly of 
the guerilla warfare type, wiping out 
blockhouses and snipers and guard- 
ing trains,” he said, “nothing like 
the fighting I saw during 11 months 
in France. The weather was hot, 





though, and food was a problem. We 
couldn’t have much meat, it spoiled 
quickly’in the heat.” 

He wanted to come to the United 
States, so when his enlistment was 
up in 1922, McAnulty returned for 
a while to Ireland, then came to this 
country. His home is in Bryn 
Mawr, Pa. 





Maj. T. C. Ross One of 
Youngest Field Officers 


CAMP STEWART, Ga. — Service 
Command Headquarters announced 
the promotion of Capt. Thomas C. 
Ross, Service Command executive, to 
the rank of major. The promotion 
makes Major Ross, 26, one of the 
youngest field officers in the Army. 
Major Ross also is Director of Ad- 
ministration for the post. 





‘Wildcats Parade for Gen. McNair 


CAMP RUCKER, Ala.—The Wild- 
cats of the 8ist Infantry Division 
were “on parade” last week before 
an inspection party headed by Lt. 
Gen. Leslie J. McNair, commanding 
general of the Army Ground Forces, 
but it was not a gala affair of band 
music and marching men. 


General McNair and his party wit- 





nessed actual field tests of the divi- | # 


sion’s proficiency. General satisfac- 
tion with the inspection was reported 
here. 

In the inspecting party were Maj. 


Gen. Robert C. Richardson, Jr., com- 
manding general of the VII Corps, 
who camé here from his headquar- | 
ters at Jacksonvile, Fla., and Brig. 
Gen., Floyd Parks, Chief of Staff of 
the Army Ground Forces, who aec- 


companied General McNair from the 


Army War College at Washington, | 
D.C 

In company with Maj. Gen. Paul 
J. Mueller, Wildcat Division com- 
manding general, and Brig. Gen. 
Marcus B. Bell, new assistant divi- 
sion commander, the inspection party 
first went to Lake Tholocco, on the 
military reservation here, where the 
2nd Battalion of the 322nd Infantry 
made an assault boat crossing of the 
lake, followed by a combat firing 
proficiency test. The Army Ground 
Forces commander said he was much 
impressed and pleased by the real- | 
istic qualities of the tests. 

A bivouac of the 78lst Ordnance 
Company (Light Maintenance), just 
being established after a move from 
a location in the field several miles 
away, was inspected next. 

The group watched new recruits in 
the 8lst Division Training Battalion 
form for a retreat parade and then 
observed a retreat review by the 
321st Infantry, after which the Field 


Artillery band played the new “Wild- 
cat March,” the work of Pvt. Emery 
Heim, a former professional com- 


poser and arranger of music, who 
ow is a member of 
raining Battalion. 

Inspection of certain buildings in 
e 8ist Division area and of the 
vision Artillery school, the 32ist 


imental officers school and the 
d Infantry’s 2nd Battalion non- 
mmissioned officers school, 
’ program. 


closed 
@ visiting genera 


the Division | 





HIGH Army officials on the inspection visit were Lt. Gen. Leslie J. McNair, Commanding Gen- 


eral of the Army Ground Forces (shown at left); 
manding General of the VII Corps (second from left), and Brig. Gen. Floyd Parks, Chief of 


They are pictured here with Maj. Gen. Paul J. 


Staff of the Army Ground Forces at right. 
Mueller, Commanding General of the 81st Divisions, after the distinguished visitors arrived at 


the division headquarters. 








Maj. Gen. 


Robert C. Richardson, Jr., 


‘| Sill 


«| chorus, directed by Pfc. Herbert 


| of firing, 





| 


Com- 













Fort 
Sillables 


AUT 


By Staff Sgt. John Gruenberg 
FORT SILL, Okla.—Christmas 
tivities at the Field Artillery 
placement Training Center of Fg 
culminated in the traditio 
turkey feast preceded Christmas By 
by church services and an elabo 
Christmas pageant. 
Two special carol programs 
presented during the week by f 
40-voice replacement center 


Pankratz, in conjunction with 4 
group of women from nearby Lay. 


;|ton, Okla., and Fort Sill. 


Training activities continued with. 
out let-up through the week, but 
there were numerous Yule programs 
and special attractions of the season 
to make Army life much pleasanter 
for the trainees who could not be at 
home. Scores of Jewish soldiers aid. 
ed the cause by taking over many 
routine duties on Christmas Day, 
thus enabling soldiers of the Chris. 
tian faiths to celebrate the holiday, 


MOUNTED REVIEW 


In spite of adverse weather con 
ditions, the 26th Battalion gave a 
formal mounted review this week 
for Brig. Gen. Waldo C. Potter, com. 
manding, and most of the staff off. 
cers here. Col. E. A. Henn, 6th Regi- 
ment commandant, and Lt. Col. Rob 
ert B. Hood, 26th Battalion C. 0, 
were in direct charge of the event, 

After the review, mule pack ma. 
neuvers were demonstrated by Bat- 
tery E, while Battery A showed the 
manner in which the “caissons go 
rolling along.” 





ADVANCE DOPE 


Prospective officer candidates in 
Battery A of the 27th Battalion get 
the jump on Officer Candidate School 
while they are still taking basic, 
a" through pré-school instruc. 
ion 

The OC hopefuls begin specialized 
training in fire control instrumen 
elementary gunnery, field artillery, 
mathematics, map reading and re- 
cording in the eighth week of basic 
training. This work, plus the three 
week course at the replacement cen- 
ter’s helpful officers’ school, basic, ig 
equipping the men more thoroughly 
for the rugged three-month test. 


BRAIN FODDER 


Two thousand books in e 
condition have arrived from th 
tory book committee of Des Moines, 
Iowa. The volumes, which cover nu- 
merous fiction and non-fiction works, 
will be placed in the non- commis- 
sioned officers’ Cadre Club here. 


NO SPEAK ENGLISH? 


It’s just a matter of finding out 
who speaks our native tongue in 
Battery F, 32nd Battalion, at the Re- 
placement Center of Fort Sill, be- 
cause a recent survey showed that 
18 different languages are spoken 
by the trainees in the organization. 

That they won’t have any trouble 
getting along, no matter where they 
land overseas, is shown by the fol- 
lowing list of languages spoken in 


F-32: Czech, Danish, Hungarian, 
French, German, Dutch, Norwegian, 
Spanish, Italian, Finnish, Greek, 
Hebrew, Lithuanian, Polish, Swedish, 


Russian and Yiddish. 


THROUGH THE HOOP 

Fort Sill’s soldiers in the Replace- 
ment Center will be represented in 
the Post Basketball League this 
winter by the 7th Regiment which is 
now working*out as a squad of 31 
men under the watchful eye of Lt. 


(Coach) Alex Semegen, former var- 
sity performer with the University 
of Akron (O.) cagers. Several for- 


mer high school stars are expected 
to form the nucleus for the Replace- 
ment Center five, headed by Pvt. 
Harold McMinn, all-state performer 
in Mississippi from the Reform, 
Miss., high school quintet. 


NEW METHODS 


With the construction of a new 
terrain boatfd which duplicates actual 
gun firing in miniature, old methods 
Artillery problems by sim- 
ulated methods have come to an end 
in the Field Artillery Replacement 
Training Center of Fort Sill. 

The terrain board, which is used 
at the Field Artillery Officer Can- 
didate Preparatory School here, is 
made of screen, dyed sawdust, minia- 


| ture buildings and scrap materials in 


an 18 by 20 foot model which cost 
only two dollars. Students, seated 
in bleachers 60 feet away at one end 
of the room, observe “gun fire” 
through glasses, shout commands 
and watch puffs of smoke appear by 
means of a mechanical device. 





BRITISH troops no longer are sta- 
tioned on Iceland; the Yanks have 
it to themselves, 
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Sgt. L. Lacy, 
dgar Mallory and Cpl. J. H. Burba. 


ENLISTED MEN CHATTED and enjoyed a surprise Christmas party Brig. Gen. Douglas T. Greene, commanding general, Combat 
Command, staged for them when he invited them to his quarters in the “Lucky 7th” Armored Division, Camp Polk, La. Above, 
the general passes the Christmas chocolates around, following the exxchange of greetings and handshakings. In the photo are: 
accepting a piece of candy; Cpl. Lawrence Wasilieff, left foreground; and Tech. Sgt. Corwin R. Beyer, in right fore- 
round. In the rear, left to right are: Pvt. C. Booth, Pvt. F. J. Rawson, Cpl. J. Szekely, Pvt. John M. Lewis, Sgt. J. L. McPike, Pvt. 


Crowder Company 


‘Claims Rifle Record 


CAMP CRWODER, Mo. — A rifle 
range record that even shootin’ folks 
like the Hatfields and the McCoys 
would be proud to claim was set up 
by Company A of the 26th Signal 
Training Battalion. 

Company A qualified 198 members 
of its organization—83 per cent of 
the company. The firing of the sol- 
diers of A produced two experts, 32 
sharpshooters and 164 marksmen, 





IT IS a crime in Germany to killa 
Pig without a permit. 
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Gen. Peabody Found Career in Army 








By Pfc. George S. Fly 


The discouraging results of a ven- | fessional soldiering. 

ture into salesmanship was a prim@;| while he was serving on the Mex- 
fetor_in the decision of Maj. Gen. |ican border in 1916 with his regi- 
Paul Everton Peabody, commanding | ment came an opportunity to take 
general of the Eighth Motorized Di- lan examination for entrance into 
vision, now at Fort Leonard Wood, |the Regular Army, made possible 
to choose the Army for a professional | after a tour of duty with the 12th 
career. |U. S. Infantry, Nogales, Ariz., where 
“T found $48 a month—and bring- | he had been invited to serve as an 
ing in orders that were more often | officer on temporary duty. 

frowned upon by the credit mana- Appointed to the Regular Army as 
ger—far too discouraging to make |a second lieutenant early in 1917 and 
salesmanship a life career”, said one | assigned to the 26th U. S. Infantry, 
of the youngest major generals in | he was ordered to the Staff and Com- 
the Army of the United States. |mand School, Fort Leavenworth. | 
The tall, youthful looking general ;One month later war was declared | 
who made it the “hard way”, veteran |8nd General Peabody, then a first | 
of World War I and the AEF, more | lieutenant, was ordered to France , 
recently assistant commander of the | With his regiment, later to be a 
Seventh Motorized Division and a of the First Division. : 
one year and 10 months chief of | His rise in the AEF was meteoric. 
staff Alaskan Defense Command, |“ first lieutenant in May, 1917, he 
Anchorage, became interested in| W8S successively a captain, August, 
Army life while attending the Uni- | 1917; major, August, 1918 and a lieu- 
versity of California, where military | tenant colonel, May, 1919. He served 
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from Army tactics to the principles 
of sounding the French horn... 
NEGRO WAAC Third Officer Dovey 
Johnson directed a platoon of Croft 
colored troops through a close order 
drill session here on occasion of visit 
to the post. Out of the first class 
of officer graduates at Fort Des 
Moines, Ia., WAAC center, Lieuten- 
ant Johnson is on recruiting duty 
in the Fourth Service Command. 


Infantry, a National Guard unit, and © 
FORT LEONARD WOOD, Mo.— | start in earnest his training for pro- 3 











A FORMER professional sports 
figure now performing duties in 
Croft’s enlisted ranks is Pvt. R. E. 
Flynn, who played pro basketball 
for Utica and Rochester of the New 
York state league, prior to retiring 
five years back. 


training was compulsory. His dis- |0n all the major battle fronts with 

mal results after venturing forth as | the First Division and as G-1 staff 

¥ salesman in suburban Los Angeles, | officer in the Army of Occupation in 
following graduation from college, | G¢™™many. ‘ 

led him to join the First California| Reverting to rank of captain when 

peace was declared, he rose to the 

AAO | rank of major again in 1930; lieu- 

; ; tenant colonel in 1939. He was made 

Croft a colonel in 1941; brigadier general, 

: May, 1942, and confirmed as a major 

> | general on August 10, 1942, 

s “My men are just itching for ac- 

apers tion”, says the general, whose praise 

| for the Eighth Motorized Division 

“UUM | KNOWS no bounds. “They'll make 
their mark, never fear.” 

CAMP CROFT, S.C.—FIVE CROFT General Peabody expressed pleas- 
MAJORS were elevated to the rank|ure at the facilities for his men 
of lieutenant colonel: Wayne G./as afforded at Fort Leonard Wood. 

wning, post executive officer; | “First time they've been in barracks 
yRichard W. Copeland, camp Special | since 1940, and that means a lot,” he 
Service officer; William C. Parnell,| added. The division commander was 
Phillip R. Alber and William P. Tug-| particularly pleased with the Service 
tle Jr. The latter three officers are | club facilities available for his men. 
training battalion executives ... The division commander disclosed 
SECOND Lt. Richard M. Horton, one | training activities would be inten- 
@ the first selective service privates | sified, although most of the troops 
fo get basic training here, returned | are already in top form after succes- 
fo Croft to assume the post of as-| sive maneuvers in the field. 
tistant range officer. He is a prod- | —-———— . 
uct of Fort Benning, Ga., officer can- 
didate school. 

A VETERAN of every major ac- 
tion in which the AEF participated 
in World War I, Maj. Ladislav T. 

Jander commenced a new tour of ac- 

Ve duty here .. . ONE OF THE 
oungest field officers to join the 
Croft officered personnel was Maj. 

Yohn J. Ghingher Jr., aged 26. He 
tame here after two years of serv- 
ee in the international division of 
the war department in Washington. 

SUBSTANTIAL READING matter 

ready for Crofters who visit the 
post library where one can take his 
Dick out of 6,000 volumes, which 
overs every imaginable subject 








Sharpshooters Form 
Club at Camp Crowder 


CAMP CROWDER, Mo.—Money 
® social background may be helpful 
lm joining the Yacht Club in New 
York or the Athletic Club in Chi- 
“go but it takes something more to 
Walify a soldier for membership in 
newly-formed Ace Club of the 
nth Signal Training Regiment. 
Accepted in the Ace Club are only 
soldiers who achieved the 
“mus of expert on the rifle range 
who hit the bull’s eye 10 times 
10 shots from one position. 
Individualized instruction, spirited 
©on competition and the Ace 
have become the “big three” 
the marksmanship training pro- 


gram of the Seventh. The unit has 
the enviable record of approximately 
80 per cent qualification at rifle 
while some of the Replacement 
Training Centers of the Services of 
Supply are qualifying less than 580 
per cent. 

An unusual feature of the Ace 
Club—which speaks well for the in- 
struction on Camp Crowder’s rifie 
range—is the fact that few of its 
members have had previous experi- 
ence with firearms. One man who 
made the high score of 186 on a 
cold, windy day had done little 
shooting before entering the Army 
and had to have complete instruc- 
tion on firing on the range. 








im 


ing general of the 95th. 


ROP 


CHARTING the course for future training of the 95th Infantry | 
Division, which has just moved to Fort Sam Houston, Tex., 
from Camp Swift, are Maj. Gen. Daniel I. Sultan, VIII Corps 
commander, left, and Maj. Gen. Harry L. Twaddle, eommand- 


(JUDO) 


By Yourself, This Easy Way 




























In hand to hand fighting, trench raids, 
night patrols, a soldier trained in Judo 
possesses a powerful “secret weapon™ 
that protects him against emergen 

and surprise. In JUDO: 30 LESSON 

IN THE MODERN SCIENCE OF JIU 
JITSU, you quickly learn the 103 besa 
offensive and defensive tricks. With 
brief explanations and large action 
photographs, this fascinating book 
shows how to apply or break each 
hold, how to maneuver your opponent 
into defeating himself. You can prac 
tice each hold or counter-hold in your 
spare time, against the day when yous 
knowledge of Jiu Jitsu may save 


your life. 
JUDO 
30 LESSONS IN THE MODERN 
SCIENCE OF Jiu JITSU 
By T. SHOZO KUWASHIMA 


(Now training army officers in Chicago) 
and ASHBEL R. WELCH 


This book “gets right down to business!" Ne 
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CAMP ROBERTS, Calif—A GI 
who used to receive 50 G's a year to 
make-up a galaxy of Hollywood stars 
turned in a sparkling performance 
during his premiere KP at a Field 
Artillery training outfit here. 

He is Pvt. Perc Westmore, interna- 
tionally-known glamorizer from War- 
ner Brothers’ Studio who, for the 
war’s duration—and six months—has 
exchanged his paint-and-powder kit 
for that of a field pack, his camel 
brushes for a trusty M-1 and his 
custom-built automobile for a rear 
seat in a combat Car. 

The 38-year-old founder of the 
Mouse of Westmore, who is engaged 
to Actress Betty Hutton, has been 
a make-up specialist for Warners 
and other studios since 1922. 


Westmore Glamorizes 
Pots and Pans Now 





time is lost in preliminaries. You learn Judo’s 
amazing bag of tricks right from the very 
mart with 143 PHO RAPHS showing 
you how to carry out each fall, step by sep. 
JUDO, moreover, not only gives you s price 
less “secret weapon" against emergency, but 
its practice develops the whole body evenly 
and without strain. No previous experience 
is necessary. 


NOW! ONLY *1.89 


Many thousands bave 
paid the full price of 
$2.50 for their copies 
of JUDO. To assure 
the widest possible 
mastery of Judo by 
America’s fighting men, 
drice is reduced to 
$1.89. Order now, ms- 
ing conpon below. 
























A “model” rookie, Private West- 
more termed his week in camp as a 
“pleasant adventure.” 


Prior to his induction, he and his 


associates perfected a technique 
utilizing rubber (synthetic, of 
course) compound which can be 5 DAYS’ FREE EXAMINATION 


used in plastic surgery to “rebuild” 
the faces of wounded soldiers. The 
artificial features cannot be told 
from the real, Private Westmore ex- | 
plained. 

The former president of a million- 
dollar cosmetic manufacturing com- 
pany arrived at his outfit as the 


Prentice-Hall, Inc. 
Dept. JT-1S 70 Fifth Ave., N.Y.C. 

Pleose send me—__ copies of JUDO: 30 LESSONS 
1N THE MODERN SCIENCE OF JIU JITSU, @ $1.89 
per copy, plus 10c postage. | enclose |) money order 
Ocheck for $ If within 5 doys, | decide not 
to keep the book, it is understood | moy return 
for refund of the purchase price. 














NAME. 
KP roster dwelled among the last |? , pec. 
initials and made the elean-up team : 
during his third day. CFE COD. Cry ete ee 





| 
| 
| 
| 
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“Yeh, I glamorized the pots and 
pans,” Westmore grinningly said, 





new Service Rate— 





[5 ISSUES FOR ONLY $| 


This is a regular newsstand value of $!.50— 
ou save 50c. Thousands of CLICK readers 
fate been paying $1 for the regular 12 issue 
subscription. Take advantage of this 15 issue 
“bargain for you only” right away! 


news of your neighbors at home and in camp 
« .. news of our armed forces . . . of Congress 
« «« of every corner of America. 


MAIL THE COUPON TODAY > 
keke ke aKa RK ee Om ek kk kk ke 
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ONLY! | 


For the duration, men and women In the 
service may now take advantage of CLICK’s 


ARE 





Mail 


coupon. 


hand 


wy order today—use the 
ut be sure to give your official ran 
and address—we can accept CLICK subscrip- 
tions at this low rate only from men and 
women in the service! 


P. $. CLICK is the perfect magazine for 
servicemen's libraries. 


Pee ee eee ee eee eS ee ee ee ee ee ee = 


CLICK , ae enter my ~~ of gaee 

or 15 issues o LIC at 
731 Plymouth Court the Service Rate. I am en- 
Chicago, Hiinois closing $1, 


i 
! 
! 
CLICK is America's large size, monthly pio- : 
ture magazine. Every colorful issue brings.you 
the news in easy-to-read picture-story form—= | 
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HE'S a smoke-colored chow called “PFC,"’ owned by Ist Sgt. 

Ray Hughes but considered the mascot of HQ Det., Station 
Complement, Camp Butner, N. C. “And,” says Hughes, “he 
isn't going to get that promotion he’s bucking for unless he 
gets on the ball and quits sleeping in the orderly room file 
basket. 








By Sgt. Gerald Rosenbaum 
: FORT BRAGG, N. C.—Every mail 
¢|}orderly worthy of the name in the 
Field Artillery Replacement Training 
Center expected the Christmas rush. 
Despite the admonitions of posters 
throughout the land, as surely as 
there is always an England, there’s a 
Christmas rush. The truth of the 
matter is that your veteran mail 
orderly takes the Christmas stam- 
pede, which is seasonal, in his stride. 
It’s faulty addressing, which is 
perennial, that’s putting the mailman 
into an early grave. Not only does 
faulty addressing go on and on, but 
it indicates the woeful ignorance of 
the civilian population where the 
military is concerned, despite Life, 
Look, Pie and the daily newspapers. 
Mixed Terms 

The civilian seems often to believe 
not only that the sun rises and sets 
in the private addressed, but that 
the private’s battery is in his platoon 
and his regiment somewhere in his 
battalion. 

Also, many civilians like to think 
that each private, just as soon as he 
becomes involved with the military, 
acquires a “headquarters” and many 
letters are therefore addressed 
briefly to Pvt. Soandso, Battery 
Headquarters. In the past so much 
mail has been addressed quite simply 
to Pvt. Soandso, FA RTC, that some 





PURELY PERSONAL 


(Continued from Page 4) 


(3) 
(the whole not to total more than $50). 
c. No more than two parents may receive family allowance, and 


Government contribution to Class B dependents may exceed $50. In any 
ease where the Government’s contribution to Class B dependents would 
exceed $50, the amount contributed by the Government to each such 
dependent will be reduced in the same proportion as the total Government’s 


contribution to all such dependents is reduced. 


d. The enlisted man’s contribution to the allowance is divided among 


beneficiaries in the following manner: 
(1) If the enlisted man’s beneficiaries are all Class A relatives 


are all Class B dependents, the enlisted man’s contribution 
(normally $22) will be apportioned among them in the same 


ratio in which they share the Government’s contribution. 
(2) 


will normally be $27), $22 will be apportioned among those 


Class A in the same ratio in which they share the Govern- 
ment’s contribution, and $5 will be apportioned among Class B 


dependents in the same ratio in which they share the to 
Government’s contribution. 

(3) 
pendent parent and one dependent brother is $42 per mon 


Of this the Government has contributed $20 ($15 for the 
The enlisted man’s contribu- 
tion of $22 is apportioned in the same way: the parent gets 
fifteen-twentieths of the enlisted man’s contribution (or $16.50) 


parent and $5 for the brother). 


and the brother gets five-twentieths of the enlisted ma 
contribution (or $5.50). 


mailed to each of the dependents, if necessary. 
(4) 


dependent parents. 


the wife and $5 for the parents. Adding the enlisted ma 


contribution together, the wife will receive $50 per month 
and the two parents will receive $30 per month, or $15 each 


per month. 
74. Supplementary information.—a. Normally, 


pendents immediately following the end of January. 


b. The date of application is the date on which the enlisted man’s ap- 


plication is filed with his commanding officer. The date of application 

applications submitted by civilian sources is the date on which the appli 

tion is received by the Allowance and Allotment Branch in Washington. 
c. 


made. 
relatives or dependents, or anyone acting for them, are permissible. 


d. Payments of monthly family allowances on behalf of any relatives 


or dependents found entitled thereto will be made to such relatives or 
pendents or to any person or institution designated by the enlisted man 


determined by the Allowance and Allotment Branch to be a proper person 


to whom such payments should be made. For example, the allowance fo 
wife and children may be included in one check to the wife. 
ance to a dependent father and a dependent mother-in-law may be in t 


checks, one sent to the father and one sent to the mother-in-law. A space 


is provided on the application form for the applicant to show where 
wishes the allowance check to be sent. 


e. If the applicant desires payment to be made to a person other than 


the entitled relative or dependent, or to a hospital or other institution 
which the dependent is confined, for the credit of that dependent, the na 
and address of such person or institution will be entered on the applicat 
in the proper location. 


payment. 


f. A mother, having two sons in the service, can receive an allowance 
contributed to by both of them, provided it can be shown that each had 


contributed a substantial portion of her support. 
g. Allowances will be terminated whenever report is received that 


enlisted man or his beneficiaries cease to be eligible for them. For exam- 
ple, payments of allowance (or that portion of the allowance affected) will 


terminate at the end of the month in which notice is received of— 
(1) Enlisted man’s death in or discharge from the service, or 
appointment to the third or a higher grade in the Army. 
(2) Death of any beneficiary. 
(3) 


(Continued on Page 14) 


$5 to each brother, sister, or grandchild, if there are no parents 


If the enlisted man’s beneficiaries are in both Class A and 
Class B (which means that the enlisted man’s contribution 


For example, the total family allowance payable to one de- 


Adding the enlisted man’s contribu- 
tion and the Government’s contribution together, the parent 
will receive $31.50 per month and the brother will receive 
$10.50 per month. These two payments will normally be made 
in one check mailed to the parent, but can be made by a check 


Another example: The total family allowance payable to a 
wife and two dependent parents is $80. Of this the Govern- 
ment has contributed $28 for the wife and $25 for the two 
The enlisted man has. contributed $22 for 


when an application 
which is not retroactive is approved, the allowance will begin to accrue on 
the first of the next month following the date of application, and payment 
will be made following the end of that month. For example, if an applica- 
tlon is made on December 27, the deduction from the enlisted man’s pay will 
be made in January, and the allowance will be paid to the relatives or de- 


Applications should be made by the enlisted man whenever possible 
in order to avoid duplication which might delay action by causing unneces- 
sary work. Before making an application, a relative or dependent should 
write to the enlisted man to make sure that duplicate applications are not 
However, applications made on the official application form by the 


Or the allow- 


The Allowance and Allotment Branch will determ- 
ine whether or not the payee designated is the proper person to receive 


Attainment of the eighteenth year of age by any brother, 


mailmen have been led to the con- 
clusion that most civilians believe 
the size of the Field Artillery Re- 
placement Training Center to be 
about the same as the average gen- 
eral store, or perhaps even as big as 
the Service Club. A man who has 
addressed modestly as “Captain of 
the United States Army” has not yet 
been located. 
However, as far as the mail orderly 
is concerned, civilian delusion has 
not really run riot until it begins 
to invent such non-existent places as 
the 43rd Battalion, the 523rd Platoon, 
er, in complete abandon, BLC 304, 
whatever that means. To this day a 
half-mad orderly is in search of a 
character who, according to the re- 
cord, is located in Battery C of the 
2nd Division of the 4th Platoon. 
Fye Chart 

Don’t think for a moment that 
there wasn’t an extra stripe in it 
for the mail orderly who figured out 
this one: “Bn 4—B. T. R. Y. D.” 
When the key to this eye chart was 
discovered, it decoded as “Battery D, 


no 


or 


in 


tal 


will not easily be forgotten when the 
cry goes up, “Is there a crypto- 
graphic security expert in the 
house?” 

Not so long ago another great 
mail orderly uncovered a complete 
system of mail misdirection. For 
some time the post office had been 
receiving packages addressed in the 
following cryptic way: “Tent 14, Co. 
B, Btry B, 8th Bn, 1229 R, C., F. A. 
R. C., 578 F. A.” The mail orderlies 
just couldn’t stand that. They folded 
up the way they did the first time 
they got a package addressed to a 
fellow in Battery 5. 

But there was one mail orderly, 
wiser and stronger than the rest, 
who could not banish this strange 
configuration from his mind. He felt 
that if he were to keep his job 
and his reason he’d have to solve it. 
After three haggard weeks, he em- 
erged with a new principle in mail 
misguidance. It seems the addressee’s 
entire military career had been com- 
pressed into this address. His Army 
history from that day when with 
brooding steps he entered the Recep- 
tion Center to his present residence 
in a line outfit had been painstak- 
ingly recorded on the envelope for 
him who had eyes to see it. If the 
service record ever goes out of use, 
we have a suspicion of what will take 
its place. 

The mall orderly isn’t as fond of 
officer candidate schools and the 





subsequent promotion as most people. 


Why Mail Orderlies Rate Early} 
Stripes—Or an Early Grave : 
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From his point of view they areg 
source of pain and confusion, 
time Second Lieutenant Ninet 
receives a letter addressed to @ 
poral Ninetiday, the mail orderly jy 
to go through clerical gymnastics, 
a very high order. 

The mail orderly must not be ¢ 
ceived, however, as a hypersensij 
plant for whom each day holds gg 
new postal torture. By and |, 
he takes the letters addressed to F 
16, FA RTC or to Barracks 473, 
RTC, or to Company F in his 

Proud of 

The frequent letters to a certs 

Pvt. John Doe just bring a tolersss 


»)) A 








is 
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smile to his weatherbeaten face, 395t! 
fact, he is rather proud of the n Kee 
ness and dispatch with which Edgé 


dealt with the letter addresseq 


“Private Soandso, Corner of gprecently. 
Street and 3rd.” He sent it right oper 70 te 
to the Replacement Center ompetit 
where the private, probably quite#. ho 
man about camp, doubtless sits pho 8 

his favorie table, sipping coca eqypinalist 1 
and playing chess, interrupted ggiur tow 
casionally by the soda counter » | 
who brings him the extension te SBE 
phone. qal fo 


Yet, now and then, the cynical majp sonal b 
orderly allows himself fondly po the 





dream of a military utopia te 
letters and packages come in qj for the 
dressed plainly and completely Among 
rank, name, serial number, organin§ former 
tion, FA RTC, Ft. Bragg, N. C, star, ar 
nothing else. latter } 









FORT SILL, Okla.—Perhaps the 
outstanding personnel problem in the 
Army is the matter of using the full 
potential of soldiers with limited edu- 
cation, but at the Field Artillery Re- 
placement Training Center of Fort 
Sill one of the solutions has been 
reached, 


For some months the Special Train- 
ing Battery in the Replacement Cen- 
ter here has been operating with ex- 
cellent results in instructing men 
with limited education and language 
or training difficulties. Faced with a 
definite problem of limited educa- 





4th Battalion.” This mail orderly 


tion among 10 per cent of the Negro 


Fort Sill Teaches Negr 
Troops How to Write 















soldiers in the Replacement Cen 
Battery D, 31st Battalion,, 
James S. Johnson, battery com 
of D-31, has organized a sg 
class for reading and the stu 
of grammar. 


It was found that one out of e 
10 soldiers training in D-31 
handicapped because he could 
write his name nor read any of 
information in training pamphlet 
Sgt. David L, Hays, former teach 
and supervisor of adult education 
West Virginia, is conducting cla 
with the assistance of Cpl. r 









Danforth and Pfc. Otis Montgomer 
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CAMP EDWARDS, Mass.—The life 
of a chief dietitian at an Army hos- 
pital is no cinch, 

Alma Mulligan of Jamaica Plain 
holds that responsible position at the 
Station Hospital here, and in addi- 
tion to supervising the feeding of 
thousands of persons daily, she is 
vexed with such problems as how to 
painlessly conserve sugar and cof- 
fee and how to keep Cupid from in- 
vading kitchens in which sergeans 
and civilian women are working. 

A graduate of Regis College, Miss 
Mulligan received valuable experi- 
ence for her present post when she 
served two years as head dietitian 
at the Veterans’ Hospital, Chelsea. 
She is assisted by a staff of six as- 
sistant dietitians. 

Mealg for a month are outlined 
well in advance, but the hospital 
dietitian is able to make minor vari- 
ations in keeping with the rations 
issued. Much time and thought goes 
into the planning of the menus for 
the different groups. Certain foods 
are required for some patients while 
others need different foods. Then 
there are the meals of the hospital 
enlisted personnel as well as those 
for the nurses and officers. 

The manner in which Miss Mulll- 
gan handles the sugar problem is in- 
dicative of the diplomatic and effi- 
cient manner in which she manages 
to keep everyone well fed at the 
hospital. 
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Fort Sill Intensifies 
Drive to Save Paper 


FORT SILL, Okla. Although 
savings in scrap paper have been in 
effect here for some months, it has 
been ordered that further conserva- 
tion be made by Fort Sill Replace- 
ment Center personnel. Scrap paper 
is saved and turned in to the salvage 
office and no paper is burned or 
sent to the post dump for disposal. 

In order to achieve the maximum 
in saving, scrap paper is accumu- 
lated in separate containers and 
kept free of trash, garbage and 
other foreign matter. 


the 


his 








Dietitian Must Save Sugar, 
Battle Cupid in the Kitchen 


Here is how she saves on sugars: 
“T just save it here and there. If 
there is a big can of sugar in the 
diet rooms on the wards the nurses 
use it up. I wouldn’t know where 
it goes, but they might stir up a 
pan of fudge any night just because 
the sugar was there. So if it isn’t 
there nobody really misses it much. 
I put out just enough for the day’s 
supply.” 

Three kitchens prepare the food 
at the hospital. The largest gets 
the meals for the patients; the sec- 


nad, 









same as that of the enlisted 1 
throughout the camp. 

In addition to Miss Mulligan 
her staff, there are 50 civilians, 
cluding 26 waitresses and coun 
attendants on duty at the hospital. 

Miss Mulligan and her six 
sistants believe they are empl 
on special service to the 
They think it would be nice if ¢ 
tians were commissioned like nw 
Miss Mulligan sees only one 4 
back to joining the Army, That 
not a cut in.pay nor overseas dut 








ond kitchen is utilized to supply the | which she would like— but as a sg ATL/ 
food for the officers and nurses while | ond lieutenant, she jokingly re as 
the tHird handles the food for the | she might not be able to express hegonver 
enlisted men’s mess, which is the! self as freely as she can as a ci by 
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with your hobby 


writers in the stamp world, 


it along with you if necessary. 


Lindquist Publications, 
2 W. 46th St., New York, N. Y. 


Enclosed $1 for the next 26 
NAMB 


If Yowre a Stamp Collector 
Here’s how you can keep in touch 


Read STAMPS Every Week! 


Every week—52 times a year—it comes to you with 36 pages 
of stamp news, views and articles written by the best informed 
Its editors and contributors are 
located in the active centers where stamp news originates and 
its articles are timely and precise. 

In this one magazine you receive information on the whole field 
of philately. You can keep abreast of the latest doings, the 
new issues and the market trends. Why not have the next 
26 big issues sent to you? Costs you just one dollar and we'll 
send it on to you wherever Uncle Sam locates you. We'll move 


Send in This Coupon Today! 


Date 


wherever you are 


| 





big weekly issues of STAMPS 
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KEESLER FIELD, Miss. — Pvt. 
allace Brooks, an AM student from 
395th Tech. Sc. Sq., won the 
Keesler open golf tournament 
Edgewater Gulf Hotel’s links 
tly. Brooks shot a two-undcr- 
yr 70 to outdistance his two closest 
empetitors by six strokes. Brooks, 
gyno shot two 35’s, was a quarter- 
ist in the 1941 National Ama- 


GRENIER FIELD, N. H.—Sev- 
gal former college and profes- 
basketball stars are included 


ball team which was undefeated 
for the early part of its season. 
Among them are Capt. Bob Teyro, 
former University of Minnesota 
gar, and Lt. Don Kristerfek. The 
latter has toured the U. S. and 
South America with an all-America 
A A. U. team. 

FORT DIX, N. J. — Sgt. Eddie 
Sadowski, playing coach of the Fort 





ports IN. Carolina 


aa 





Dix basketball team, doesn’t like |# 
giting tossed out of basketball |j 
games on four personal fouls. 
' Sadowski graduated from _ Seton 
Hall; he played first base on the 
baseball team, goalie on the soccer 
Cen m, threw discus on the track 
1, m, captained the golf team, 
mmat ed on the tennis team, and was 
+ Spee ard on the cage team, winning 
stud ters in six sports. “I like the |g 
pro game best,” said Sadowski. |% 
of eva#*There is no such thing as a per- 
)-31 al foul among the pros.” 
ould n 
iy of tf MADISON, Wis.—Sports column 
amphlet+jn the Radio Post of the Army Air 
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Forces Technical Training Com- 
mand is written by one Charles 
Fenske. Not so long ago Fenske 
was a star distance runner for the 
University of Wisconsin. During 
his college career and even after- 
’ ske was one of the na- 
% eading milers. 


JEFFERSONVILLE, Ind.—Carroll 
W. Dressler, captain of the famous 
niversity of California Golden Bear 
crew of 1928, has been promoted to 
ptain, according to an announce- 
ment from the commanding general 





sted the Jeffersonville Quartermaster 
? pot. The 1928 California crew won 
ligan @ se Poughkeepsie Regatta, the Olyr- 
ilians, IMic tryouts and then beat all comers 
| count# the Olympic finals. 

.ospital. 

» six MATHER FIELD, Calif. —A 
employg picked squad of 15 Mather Field 
1e gilfers recently defeated a squad 
e if die of Muny Links golfers from Sacra- 
ke nurs Mento, 13-11. Next match for the 
yne drag flyers will probably be with the 

t®Del Monte Pre-Flight team. 
as dut} — - 
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ATLANTIC CITY, N. J.—Feature 
a series of boxing bouts in the 
Mnvention Hall arena staged recent- 
by the Army Air Forces Basic 
Baining Center No. 7 was a match 
ween 205-pound, six foot, five 
hch Pvt, Sam Donnell, 923rd, and 
e foot, one inch, 110-pound Pvt 
imer Fuller, 923rd, former comedy 
apeze artist with Barnum and Bail- 
ys circus. The bout was a draw. 
















CAMP ROBERTS, Calif. — Pvt. 
Ray Moyle won « $25 War Bond, 
When he took second place in a 

edal play tournament recently 
sored by the Santa Clara Golf 
ciation. Moyle shot a 73-74, to 
Minish three strokes behind the 
mner, a San Francisco account- 












SPOKANE, WASH.—Headquarters 
ucers of the Army Air Depot won 
league “Blood-Ball” champion- 
P recently. “Blood-ball” is their 
Hm for volleyball, which they claim 
Play with football and basketball 
ics. After losing their opening 
ime to Medical Corps, 15-0, the offi- 
turned around and downed the 
lical Corps, 15-4, for the crown. 














CHANUTE FIELD, Ill.—Chanute 
i has its own “whiz kids,” 
th like the quartet from Illinois 
as sophomores won the 
@stern Conference basketball 
mpionship: The Chanute com- 
» however, is a trio playing for 
» SAme squadron team in the 
hing League, and running one, 
® and three in individual scor- 
Bill West has 69 points in 
games; William Clay has 48, 
Norvel Van Dyke as 37. 















NOTHING LIKE a good set of teeth says Pvt. William Wiercin- 
ski of the 10th Armored Division, Fort Benning, Ga., as he uses 
his molars to hold a table and four chairs. He used to be a 
weight lifter and did this and other tricks at carnivals through- 
—Tenth Armored photo by Kerbs 


out the midwest. 

















NEW YORK—A fighting service 
man, Cpl. Barney Ross, of the Ma- 
rines, has been named by the Boxing 
Writers’ Association of New York as 
“boxing’s man of the year” and he 
won the title by virtue of the punch 
he carried, not into the ring, but 
onto the field of battle. 

Barney Ross, who once held three 
world championships, was given the 
Edward J. Neil Memorial Trophy, 
awarded in honor of a former Asso- 
ciated Press boxing writer and war 
correspondent who was killed in 
Spain in 1938, in recognition of 4 
scrap he had with a few Japs on 
November 19. 

On the night of Novernber 19, 
Barney refused tu be evacuated when 
hig unit was ordered to the rear 





Touch Football Too Tough 
For Fighter; He's Injured 


CHANUTE FIELD, Ill. — After 
going through 159 boxing matches 
virtually unscatched, Michael Wil- 
liam Duncan had a front tooth 


Not WAACs 


ENID ARMY FLYING SCHOOL, 
Okla.—Don’t jump to conclusions 
when you scan the list of entries 
in the bowling tournament now be- 
ing conducted at this basic train- 
ing school. The teams include 
Sweetbrier, Vassar, Smith, Ste- 
phens, Sophie Newcomb, Wellesley, 
Ward Belmont, and Hockaday. 

“We had to call the teams some- 
thing,” Lt. Emmett F. Cambron, 

hysical training officer, laughed, 
‘so we finally decided to name 
them after widely-known women’s 
colleges.” 











Cpl. Barney Ross 
Named Man of Year 











after being isolated in dangerous un- 
derbrush. Barney stayed behind to 
protect his wounded pals. During 
the evening he fired more than 450 
rounds of ammunition and when the 
“scorekeepers” found him the next 
day they counted seven dead Jap 
snipers and said there were at least 
10 other “probables.” 


Corporal Ross is the fourth man 
now wearing one of Uncle Sam's uni- 
forms to win the award, but only 
the second to get it after entering 
military service. Sgt. Joe Louis ac- 
cepted the trophy last year after he 
was in the Army. Previous winners 
were Jack Dempsey, now a lieuten- 
- commander in the Coast Guard; 

illy Conn, now an Army corporal, 
and Henry Armstrong. 





knocked out in a game of touch 
football played here. 

“Just my luck,” he 
159 fights, pro and 
never lose a molar. 
kayoed once on my 
wind up at Chanute 
gets too boisterous 
football.” 

His ring career reached its high- 
water mark when he beat the light- 
heavyweight champion of the Pa- 
cific Fleet, but lost to the middle- 
weight king. 

Duncan also has been a logger, 
janitor, artist, cartoonist, newspaper 
man and railroad yardman. -He also 
has earned his living as a profes- 
sional baseball player for the Walla 
Walla Bears of’ the "Blue Mountain 


said, “I fight 
amateur, and 
I am never 
feet. Then I 
and somebody 
during touch 


:| limited heavies 





Tourney Is Set 


Camp Davis, Fort Bragg Service- 


men Eye Chances 


CAMP DAVIS, N. C.—Capt. 
athletic officer, has announced the 


One of the greatest heavyweights 


Henry A. Johnson, Camp Davis 
impending formation of a 7-man 


boxing team to compete in the Raleigh Servicemen’s Tournament to 
be conducted in the state capital on Jan. 29 and 30. 





of the last two decades, Johnny 
Risko, will coach the prospective 
fistic candidates among the AA sol- 
diers. Having competed in over 350 
fights over a 16-year period, and 
having met all the top-notchers dur- 
ing his day the ex-Cleveland Rubber 
Man is well qualified to impart his 
ring knowledge to Davis ring 
aspirants 
No Pro Limits 

The Raleigh tourney will be 
limited to North Carolina service- 
men only, and regardless of former 
professional or amateur affiliation, 
all such uniformed men are eligible 
to participate in the forthcoming 
ringfest. The weight divisions will 
include the 118-126-135-147-160-and 
175-lb. classes in addition to the un- 


Eliminations will govern the prog- 
ress of the matches. The semi-final 
victors will receive 5 points each and 
those who triumph in the finals will 
gather 10 points individually. The 
ultimate titleholders will each be 
awarded $25 War Bonds, while the 
camp amassing the highest team 
score, will be the recipient of a 
trophy emblematic of the same. 


Sponsors of the tournament are 
the Raleigh Times and Raleigh Ex- 
change Club which organizations will 
devote the proceeds to underprivi- 
leged children, the USO, and the en- 
tertainment of the servicemen com- 
peting in the fisticuffs. Admission 
for all men in the service will be 25 
cents and reserved sections will be 
set aside for them on both nights. 
Entries Sought 

Camp Davis boxing talent is being 
invited to appear in person at the 
Farnsworth Hall athletic office no 
later than Jan. 3 so that intra-camp 
tryouts may be staged to determine 
the makeup of the camp team. 





FORT BRAGG, N. C.—Hundreds of 
Fort Bragg soldiers are “fighting it 
out” for places on the team that will 
represent the post in the Service- 
men’s Boxing Tournament to be held 
in Memerial Auditorium, Raleigh, 
N. C., on Jan. 29 and 30. The event is 
open to all men on the reservation. 

In order that the best team pos- 
sible may be selected for the all- 
North Carolina event, elimination 
bouts are being started in eight areas 
of the reservation. Area winners will 


be entered in the Raleigh tourna- 
ment. 

Fort Bragg championship bouts 
will be held on Jan. 20, 21 and 22, ac- 
cording to plans adopted by Special 
Services officers of the post. 


Winners Get 
Furloughs 


CAMP FORREST, Tenn.—Chanting 
between blows and in the clinches: 
“Gotta get that pass and be home for 
Christmas,” Sgts. Grady B. Holt, Rob- 
ert T. Hanley, and Robert H. John- 
son and Cpl. Ben Harris, of Co. D's 
machine gun outfit really made their 
gloves move in rat-tat-tat fashion in 
the 319th Regiment’s boxing elimina- 
tions for 80th Division honors. Their 
commander, Lt. Jesse R. Miles, prom- 
ised his boxers a three-day holiday 
pass if they won their bouts, held 
here Dec. 22, 

Sergeants Holt and Hanley scored 
KO's; Sergtant Johnson, a clear-cut 
decision, as did Corporal Harris— 
but the latter didn’t gain the advan- 
tage over his opponent until the third 
round when. he gave a demonstra- 
tion that was called the greatest fin- 
ish the 319th’s crowded recreation 
hall has ever seen, 

P.S.—Co. D’s fighters went home 
for Christmas. 


Soldiers Get ‘ 
Ice Rink 


FORT CUSTER, Mich.—If the cur- 
rent cold weather holds out, selectees 
in the Recruit Reception Center 
here are going to have a new sport 
to enjoy while awaiting assignment 
to Replacement Training Centers. 

Under the direction of Lt. Wil- 
liam L. Hall, new special services 
officer for the center, the area be- 
tween the Reception Center ware- 
house and Area “D” is being turned 
into an ice-skating rink. Already 
soldier details have banked snow 
around the edges and fire-fighters 
from Station No. 3 are flooding it. 











compete in post championship bouts, 
the winners making up the team to 





Skates have been ordered and for 
a nominal fee will be furnished 
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Uncle Ed? 


each week. 


Chances are you can pi 


gift subscription from 
Just use the coupon 
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send Gift Cards from 
You. 


ARMY TIMES, 
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Washington, D. C. 
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Does he read ARMY TIMES each week? Why 
not send it to him for the next year—the cost is 
only Two Dollars postpaid—and you can bet 
your bonus he will get a big kick out of the paper 


Then there's Aunt Elsie and plenty others you 
know who write you letters and send you gifts. 


and friends back home who would welcome a 


names and addresses on separate sheet—and 


yearly subscriptions ($2.00 each) to the following: 


(List additional names on separate sheet.) 


ck out a flock of relatives 


you to ARMY TIMES. 
below — list additional 


each subscription. We'll 
you, of course. Thank 


for which please send .... 
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PURELY PERSONAL 


(Continued from Page 12) 


sister, child, or grandchild, except those physieally or mentally 
incapable of self-support. 


(4) Marriage of any brother, sister, child, or grandchild. 

(5) Remarriage of a former wife divorced. 

(6) Cessation of dependency of any Class B dependent. 

(7) Enlisted man’s request that the payment of monthly allowance 


to any Class B dependent be terminated. 
NOTE.—AIll allowances will terminate 6 months after the present war ends. 


h. Payment of monthly allowances will terminate at the end of the 
month in which notice is received of the enlisted man’s conviction of deser- 
tion, or after the enlisted man has been absent in desertion for 3 months, 
whichever occurs first. If he is later restored to duty, such allowances 
may be reinstated as of the first of the month next succeeding that in which 
such restoration occurs. 


i. An enlisted man may continue his prior Class E allotment, may 
reduce it, or may discontinue it after making application for the dependents 
allowance. The enlisted man’s commanding officer also has authority to 
reduce the Class E allotment or discontinue it, if it is necessary in order to 
provide a pay credit to cover the monthly deduction from the enlisted man’s 
pay for the family allowance and still leave the enlisted man $10 per month 
eredit for his local personal needs. 


j. Family allowances are not assignable, not subject to the claims of 
creditors or any person to whom or on behalf of whom they are paid, and 
not liable to attachment, levy, seizure by or under any legal or equitable 
process whatever. 


k. Unit commanders will make a definite effort to have eligible 
enlisted men file applications for family allowances for known Class A 
relatives. In case the enlisted man refuses to file such application, the 
facts in the case, together with the unit commander’s recommendation, will 
be reported to the Allowance and Allotment Branch. The Branch will 
then afford known Class A relatives so reported every opportunity to file 
application for family allowances on their own behalf. In the absence of 
application, either from the enlisted man or by or on behalf of known 
Class A relatives, no further action will be taken toward payment of the 
family allowance in that particular case. 

l. There is no way in which the enlisted man may control an applica- 
tion made by or on behalf of an eligible Class A dependent. Section 104 
ef the Servicemen’s Dependents Allowance Act of 1942 (Bull, 29, W. D., 
1942) states: 

A monthly family allowance shall be granted and paid by the United 
States to the Class A dependent or dependents of any such enlisted man 
upon written application to the department concerned made by such en- 
Mated man or made by or on behalf of such dependent or dependents. 

m. The allowance will continue to be paid to the relatives or depend- 
ents as long as they remain eligible. Deductions required as the enlisted 
man’s contribution to the family allowance are not disturbed or affected 
by court-martial forfeiture or by forfeiture of pay because of being sick not 
im line of duty. In other words, as long as an enlisted man who has a 
family allowance is in the status of an enlisted man in the last four grades, 
he receives a pay credit sufficient to cover his family allowance deduction 
each month, regardless of other claims against his pay. Claims of a per- 
eentage of an enlisted man’s pay are figured on the enlisted man’s pay 
less the family allowance deduction, and not on his full pay. 

n. The privilege of having the payment of a family allowance retro- 
active to a date previous to the first of the month following the actual 
date of application is limited to certain cases and, in these cases, is at the 
eption of the applicant within the limits described below. 

(1) An enlisted man who was in the service on June 1, 1942, and 
who had relatives or dependents (either Class A or Class B, 
or both) eligible on that date, may have the payment of the 
family allowance to those relatives or dependents made retro- 
active to June 1, 1942, if he files an application for them on or 
before December 23, 1942. If he elects to make the ‘payment 
retroactive to June 1, 1942, his contribution to the family allow- 
ance for each month back to June 1, 1942, will be charged to 
his pay, if the deductions for these months have not already 
been made. This charge will be satisfied as rapidly as possible 
out of succeeding months’ pay, always leaving the enlisted 
man at least a $10 pay credit at the end of each month, exclu- 
sive of possible court-martial forfeitures. 

In the case of those enlisted men who, before official applica- 
tion forms became available, submitted informal applications 
or indicated their intention of submitting an application for a 
family allowance, deductions from their pay from the accrual 
date (usually June 1, 1942) were mandatory. This procedure 
was invoked to protect the enlisted man from the hardship 
of having the accumulated deductions made from his pay at a 
later date. However, if the enlisted man later declined to 
make a formal application and an approved application is not 
filed by or on behalf of his relatives or dependents, the deduc- 
tions g0 made, less any payments already made to hie bene- 
ficiaries, may be refunded to him. 

Enlisted men who entered the Army between June 1 and 
June 23, 1942, have the same privilege of making their applica- 
tions retroactive as enlisted men who were in the service on 
June 1, 1942, except that the retroactive date will be July 1, 
1942, instead of June 1, 1942. : 

If an enlisted man has a retroactive privilege, but does not 
wish to exercise it, the month in which he wishes the monthly 
allowance to commence should be stated by inserting at the 
end of the fifth line, section I, of the application form the 
words, “Commencing with the month of y 
(specifying month and year). 

An application filed by or on behalf of a Class A relative 
instead of by the enlisted man is entitled to the same retro- 
active privilege which is extended to the. application of an 
enlisted man in service on June 1, 1942, or June 23, 1942, as 
indicated above, if the applicant so elects. 

Due to the fact that the allowance to Class B dependents may 
be terminated by the enlisted man at will, applications filed 
by or on behalf of such Class B dependents instead of by the 
enlisted man are not entitled to his retroactive privilege. 
Applications for a family allowance based on the service of 
any enlisted man who was not in active service on June 23, 
1942, do not have a retroactive privilege. 

After December 23, 1942, no payment of a family allowance 
will be retroactive to any date previous to the first of the 
month following the date of application, except in those cases 
considered by the Allowance and Allotment Branch to be 
special because of the exigencies of the service. 

o. An affidavit is a statement or declaration in writing, made under 
eath before a civil or military authority who is authorized to administer 
oaths (see par. 7ik). An official seal of office should appear on ali affidavits 
executed by a civil authority in those States where seals are required. 

(1) Proper civil authorities usually include: clerk of court; notary 
public; prothonotary; captain of a vessel at sea; judge; justice 
of the peace. 

Proper military authorities usually include: adjutant general 
of a command; summary court; judge advocate; investigating 
officer; president, board of officers; recorder, board of officers. 

p. Photostatie copies of documentary evidence will be accepted pro- 
vided the original document shows no erasures, alterations, or irregular- 
ities, and appears in all respects to be genuine. 

15. Emergency allotments in case enlisted man is missing, besieged, 
or captured.—a. As has been explained, the Servicemen’s Dependents Al- 
lowance Act of 1942 provides family allowances for certain relatives and 
dependents of all enlisted men in the four lowest grades. The relatives 
and dependents of enlisted men of these grades who are missing, missing 


(3) 


(4) 


(3) 


(6) 


(DD 


(8) 


(2) 





in action, captured, or interned are included in the persons entitled to the 
benefits of this law. 1 


‘ee see 2 











b&b. A previously enacted law, act March T, 1942 (sec. III, Bull. 14, W. D., 
1942) authorized dependency payments of a different character. Such- pay- 
ments were authorized for the purpose of providing support for the depend- 
ents of all officers, Army nurses, warrant officers, enlisted men, and civilian 
employees officially reported as missing, missing in action, captured, or 
interned. These payments may be by continuation of previously made 
allotments, by increases in such allotments, or by making new allotments. 
These payments are solely from the pay which accrues to the credit of the 
missing person. 


cs. Allotments authorized to be paid by act March 7, 1942, may not 
exceed the amount required for the reasonable support of dependents, and 
in no case may they, with other deductions from pay, exceed th base and 
longevity pay to be credited to the absent person. 

d. In exceptional cases, when persons in active service have not made 
proper provision for dependents, act March 7, 1942, authorizes the Secretary 
of War to make allotments of the persons’ pay for the support of their 
dependents, even though these persons are not in a missing status. 


e. Involuntary allotments from the pay of persons in active service, 
other than the four lowest enlisted grades, for the support of their depend- 
ents can be made only under the provisions of act March 7, 1942. 


f. Certain relatives and dependents of enlisted men of the lowest four 
grades may receive family allowances under the provisions of Servicemen’s 
Dependents Allowance Act of 1942. Under act March 7, 1942, allotments 
of pay in these cases may also be made to dependents to cover an emer- 
gency or to supplement a family allowance under above-named act that 
may be proved to be inadequate. 


s- From the foregoing, it is apparent that each enlisted man in the 
lowest four grades should apply for a family allowance under Servicemen’s 
Dependents Allowance Act for his eligible relatives and dependents, since 
such a family allowance continues if the enlisted man is later reported 
missing, captured, or interned. If an enlisted man in these grades has no 
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family allowance in effect and is reported missing, a dependent needing| ,1%@, newcomer shrugged hj ~ 
support should apply for the family allowance, and may also make applica- shoulders and walked away. © rived . 
tion for an allotment from the enlisted man’s pay under act March 7, 1942, poral Bellinger went on with stress¢ 
if and when the family allowance may be proved inadequate. work. ; sage t 
h. In general, persons finding it necessary to apply for dependency oa" a he looked the lie 
stotmente under act March 7, 1942, are advised to contact the nearest Red Only “oie Pome ry her eat H iays b 
ross chapter, which is prepared to assist in preparing applicatio - at and \ 
allotments. iat & application for such — replaced fatigue hat and @ 
i, Act March 7, 1942, contains other relief authorizations, including “a 
payments of insurance premiums by allotments from pay, and provision for b “4 corporal swallowed, che De 
transportation of dependents and effects of persons killed, injured, or ye out in a hot sweat, got weal ” 
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ington, D. C., with full statement of the circumstances. ge A ee attending a ilacrit 
7 : cial automotive cou 
NOTE.—Information contained in section XV received from Allowance | nance School, The one “an ‘a 
and Allotment Branch September 9, 1942. = —_ wasn’t enough to k Relati: 
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Wolfers Route Step 


CAMP WOLTERS, Tex. — Tech. Sgt. John Sampish is one of 
Army’s real old timers. On December 24 he observed his 18th 





Fenniversary of khakiclad service. Prior, to his Army career, he saw 
action with the Marines in Nicaragua, 


Capt. Carroll B. McElroy who fiew from Pearl Harbor 
where he was stationed during the attack on December 7, 1941, 
“Js now assigned to an infantry training battalion here. Captain 
McElroy was regimental ammunition officer at Pearl Harbor. 


Weight is a relative thing according to one trainee at this re- 
rement center. After a hike, officers of his company were check- 
jng weights and accumulating useful information. “Weight?” the 
soldier was asked. Weary and dusty from his first trudge, he re- 

jed, “Can’t say exactly, sir, but it ain’t enough for this pack I’m 
earryin’!” 





fays There May Be Need for Navy 


Even the Infantry is air conscious these days. One newly ar- 
rived soldier, on a tactical hike during which antiaircraft defense was 
giressed, was detailed by his company commander to relay a mes- 
sage to the leader of a rear platoon. Breathlessly he approached 
the lieutenant, saluted, and announced, “The company commander 
gays be sure and have your aircraft carriers out!” 





One G. I. patient asked First Lieut. A. D. Clark of the 
_ Dental Clinic here, “What did you do in civilian life, Sir?” 
When First Lieut. Frank S. Russell asked an allotment appli- 
eant the date of his marriage, the man replied with dreamy-eyed 
Wacrity, “In sweet potato picking time.” 


Relatives Will See Much of Soldier 


% . The troop movement that brought Pvt. George Zarafonetis to 


Camp Wolters was the equivalent of pulling to a straight at both 
ends and making it. When he left the induction center at Fort 
Custer, Mich., his destination was, of course, unknown, and his as- 
signment to Wolters was an extremely kind quirk of circumstances. 
His birthplace is Hillsboro, Texas, just a little more than 60 miles 
from here. Most of his relatives reside in Hillsboro, Dallas and 
Fort Worth. Although he left Hillsboro in 1926, he visited there 
every time he got a chance, whether the relatives could afford it or 
not. , 


Pvt. Arthur M. DeMonico is still walking around on clouds 
after Lt. Gen. Lesley J. McNair, commanding general of the 
Army Ground Forces, stopped and talked to him a few minutes 
while the general was inspecting the chauffeur school here. 


OD Gets Much Accidental (7?) Abuse 


An officer of the day had to make some allowances the other 
night. One recruit saw his blinking flashlight and drowsily called 
out, “A burglar! Grab him!” In another platoon, the OD turned 
Pa jfall light that had been the object of much dissension through- 
rs. the evening. Yelled a rookie from upstairs, “I thought I told 
you to leave that light on!” 


Pvt. Sidney Tripp has serial number complications. Private 
Tripp served in the first World War and now, back for another hitch, 
has two sets of numbers. His insurance and war bonds are under 





the old set, his clothes under the new. 


When Pvt. Stanley Naperola got his typhoid shot, he didn’t 
mind because it was old stuff to him. As a matter of actual count, it 
was his 15th shot and relegated him to the “ho-hum” stage as far as 
the needle is concerned. Naperola is a former first lieutenant of the 
National Guard who enlisted as a VOC. 


Pvt. Jack Knott, ten years a major leaguer, has joined the first 
of former big show baseballers who have been processed at the Re- 
teption Center here. The six-foot, one-inch right hander pitched for 
the Philadelphia Athletics, Chicago White Sox and St. Louis Browns 
in the American League. Knott was visiting Hank Greenberg, the 
former Detroit first sacker, when his induction papers caught up 
with him in Fort Worth. In the past six weeks, Walters has given 
Knott, Sid Hudson and Bruce Campbell of the Washington Senators, 

d Buster Mills of the Cleveland Indians their first Army training. 





Sergeant Doesn’t Mind Being Called “Dopey” 


Tech. Sgt. Lee Osborne, former school teacher, was mingling 
With new rookies in his platoon’s latrine, with no sign of his grade 
in evidence. Slapping Sergeant Osborne on the back, one of the 
Newcomers asked, “Well, dopey, do you think that pig-headed 
fergeant will let us go to the show tonight?” “You might ask him,” 
the sergeant replied sweetly. The scene shifted to Sergeant Os- 

*s room where, a few minutes later, the sergeant sat dressed 
in clothing representative of his grade. After knocking, the man 
fitered the room, at which point the story ends, for the rookie 
bolted from his presence. 


Five months and 18,000 miles by sea—that’s how long and how 
lar Leon Ruben traveled to become a soldier of the U. S. Army. Now 
i'training here as a VOC, Private Ruben left his home in Teheran, 
pital of Iran, in December, 1941, with the intention of joining the 
American Army. He arrived in New York last June after an 18,000- 
mule voyage by way of Alexandria, Port Said, the Suez Canal, Cape- 
own and Trinidad. Reuben was a student at the University of Cali- 

ia in 1937, later served as a second lieutenant in the Iranian 

y. Thirty-two years old, he has hopes of getting his U. S. 
“zenship soon. 





Hxpects to Change Breeds Soon 
Among the new trainees here is an Italian from Wisconsin. 








gke other Army initiates, he has been getting his anti-this and 

ti-that shots. Apparently, though, he and the needle weren't 
™Mpatible, because he was heard to utter wearily after he rolled up 
ws sleeve on the third injection, “Gee, two more shots and I'll be 
Italian and Helf Anti-Toxin!” 


Exec 
Bugles 


CAMP CLAIBORNE, La.—You’ve 
heard of generals walking sentry 
posts, but did you ever hear~of a 
battalion executive officer being a 
bugler? Capt. Charles L. McMackin 
does the blowing. He is assisted 
daily by Lt. Samuel Cromwell, Lt. 
Joseph B. Call and 1st Sgt. Merrill 
M. White. 

For lack of an organized drum and 
bugle corps, the Second Battalion, 
411th Infantry Regiment, arranged 
for Lieutenant Cromwell, the only 
person present who could blow a 
bugle, to sound retreat. He was 
getting along in fine style until one 
night he was almost drowned out 
by the combined efforts of Captain 
McMackin, Lieutenant Call, 
First Sergeant White, who were 
blowing retreat for the First Bat- 
talion. The outcome was that the 
buglers of both battalions were 
brought together by Col. Donovan 
P. Yeuell, commanding office of the 
411th, so that now the entire regi- 
ment is receiving the benefits of 
their talents. There is some high 
priced air being blown around the 
411th. 

First Sergeant White has many 
memorable experiences to recall as 
a bugler. He has blown taps at the 
tomb of the unknown soldier and at 
the funeral of Gen. Leonard Wood. 


"Now, Get 
To Work! 


CAMP CROWDER, Mo.—For two 
days a man on outdoor fatigue duty 
pushed a wheelbarrow around the 
area of Company A of the 800th Sig- 
nal Service Regiment. 

The third morning, he awoke to 
find that a hard working practical 
joker had rolled the wheelbarrow 
into his barracks, dragged it upstairs 
and placed it beside his bunk to give 
him an early start. 








Private Averages 30 
Letters Every Day 


CAMP BUTNER, N. C. — “Mail 
Call!” is a familiar and welcome cry 
to every soldier in the U. S. Army. 
But to Pvt..John E. Mulder of Com- 
pany E, 310th Infantry Regiment, it 
means no less than 30 letters a day. 

According to clerks in the 78th 
Division postoffice, a soldier who re- 
ceives 10 or 12 pieces of mail daily 
is considered a man of great popu- 
larity back home. But when an Army 
PO receives almost three dozen let- 
ters every day all for the same per- 
son, his name becomes a sort of 
legend. 

Private Mulder’s mail consists of 
every type of greeting card, first 
class mail, special delivery, air mail, 
and “free” letters from friends in the 
service, in addition to numerous 
packages. 


Mail clerks in the Lightning Di- 
vision postoffice have expressed the 
wish that all men, when writing let- 
ters to friends and relatives request 
that they include the soldier’s Army 
serial number when addressing mail 
to a camp or to a division. 

If a man’s number follows his 
name, much trouble is eliminated 
when a number of men who have the 
same last name (Smith, Jones, 
Brown, etc.) are transferred from 
one organization to another. 


GEORGE WASHINGTON has just 
been made a staff sergeant at Camp 
Davis, N. C. 








HALF of all the males between the 
ages of 16 and 60 in New Zealand 
are in the armed forces. 





SEMA 
= Soldiers! ORIGINAL © 
= . ' Christmas = 
= Sailors! carps : 
SERVICE STATIONERY 


150 Sheets, 100 Envelopes $1.00 
Printed in two colors. Name address 
proper insignia. Boxed & delivered 
Also printed gift boxes. Free folder. 
ORLETO P i 
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= Lexington, Ky. 
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IF YOU WANT THE BEST 
A TRIAL WILL CONVINCE YOU 


35mm.Film 


Developed 
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Enlargements 












_ exp. 75¢ 36 exp. Reloads 50c 
Singleor Double Frame —_ Ultra Speed Pan. 

We finish all other miniature and split 
size film in our famous 3 
Prints—Deckled, Embossed 


3Sc. 12 exp. & j 






its, 
SSc. Send roll and money or write for 
free mailers and complete price list. You 
will agree that our Modern methods end 
long experienceDO makeaBlG difference 
. . 
Finishing. 8 exp. 
set of deckied 
embossed, wide - margin 
prints. Credits for failures. 
FREE coupon with 
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a NOTICE 


Postal laws do not permit the en- 
closure of any messages with 
fourth class matter. If you mail 

our films with message enclosed, 


RST class postage must be af- 
fixed. It is st to wrap your 
rolls well, tie securely and ad- 


dress plainly with your name and 
address on cover. 
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PHOTO FINISHING 


REPRINTS 20 for 25c; 50 for 50c. 
Queen City Service, Dept. 2, Box 7, 
Niagara Square Station, Buffalo, N.Y. 








16 Sparkling Lifetone Prints, 2 beau- 
tiful Hollywood enlargements, free 
Leathertone frame and photo wallet only 
. Free photo album with first order. 
Lifetone Studios, Dept. A-2298, 
Moines, Iowa. 





ROLLS Developed—Sixteen Guaran- 
teed Everbrite prints, coupon 
for your choice of either 2 plain or 1 
colored framed enlargement, 25c. Re- 
prints 2c each. Mailers and further 
details upon request. Flash Foto Fin- 
ishers, Box 1122F, Minneapolis, Minn. 





ORIGINAL JUMBO PICTURES, (all 
enlarged) deckledge, clean; roll 25c; 
Jumbo re-prints 4¢ EACH. JUMBO, 
Box 868A, ‘Minneapolis, Minn. 





ROLL developed, 2 prints each good 
negative (limit 16 prints), 25¢ coin. 
Reprints 2c each. Star Photo, Box 
149, Denver, Colorado. 





SIXTEEN DECKLEDGE PRINTS 25c 
with every roll developed; or 16 re- 
prints 25c.. Reliance Service. Box 
868H, Minneapolis. 





16 BEAUTIFUL OVERSIZE DECKEL- 
EDGED prints and two enlarging cou- 
pons, 25c. Owlphoto, A2, Weatherford, 
Oklahoma. 

EXQUISITELY beautiful 
prints with panel embossed wide 
margin. Ejight-Exposure Roll de- 
veloped and complete set prints 25c. 
FREE print credit for poor ex- 
posures. Send roll and money or 
write for FREE mailers. Mailbag 
Film Service, Box 5440-A, Chicago. 


8-EXPOSURE roll developed and 
complete set deckled prints, emboss- 
ed wide margin 25c. Super profes- 
sional prints. Print credit for poor 
exposures. Send roll and money or 
write for FREE Mailers. U. S. 
Photo Service, Box 5710-A, Chicago. 





deckled 








S|ORGANIZATION FUNDS: 


PHOTO FINISHING 


ROLLS DEVELOPED and Sixteen 
Prints 25c, Reprints 25c Dozen. 
Eshelman’s Studios, Box 331A, Perth 
Amboy, N. J. 


MAGAZINE SUBSCRIPTIONS 


SPECIAL RATES for men in Service, 
TIME, $3.50; LIFE, $3.50; ESQUIRE, $3.50; 
FORTUNE, $6.00; COLLIERS, $2.00; 
SATURDAY EVE. POST, $2.00; CORONET, 
$1.50; NEWSWEEK, $3.50; AMERICAN, 
$2.00; WOMAN’S HOME COMPANION, 
$1.00; LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, $1.00; 
READERS’ DIGEST, $1.50; SUBSCRIP- 
TIONS also SENT OVERSEAS. ORDDR 
FROM: SHEPARD W. DAVIS, Authorized 
Representative, 30 Bay Street, Staten 
Island, New York, N. Y. 


ORGANIZATION SUPPLIES 




















Before 
ordering insignia letterheads for 
your men or magazine subscriptions 
for your day room, write us for prices 
and letterhead samples. We special- 
ize in Organization Supplies and have 
satisfied Military customers from 
Coast to coast. Scott Cheshire, P.O, 
Box 847, San Antonio, Texas. 


STAMPS 


STAMP COLLECTORS ATTENTION 
2,500 Mixed U. S. Stamps, $1.00, 1000 
mixed foreign stamps 50c, 250 all 
different stamps 25c, 12 different 
10c packets, $1.00; American album 
for U. S. Stamps $1.25; Modern 
album $1.25; International Junior 
Album $4.00; Ask for high grade, 
reasonably priced approvals, U. 3 
and foreign. William Waugh, 2140 
N St., N. W. Washington, D. C. 











REAL ESTATE 


OWN A HOME in Zephyr Hills. the 
friendly, progressive veterans come. 
munity in Florida. Your choice of 
100 homesites, $50 each, easy terms, 
Near schools, churches, stores. Deed 
direct from City of Zephyr Hills. 
Write for full details. B. F. Parsons, 
Director Publicity Commission, Ze 
phyr Hills, Florida, 


FLORIDA LANDS — In Marion 
County, along route Florida Canal, 
near Ocalla and Dunnellon airfields, 
also close to Silver Springs and Lake 
Weir. Large and small tracts, $10 
per acre up. Easy terms, monthly 
payments if desired. Choice lots in 
Ocala. Invest in Florida’s future 
now. Write for details. CHARLES H. 
ROGERS, 102 N. Watulla, Ocala, Fla. 


MILITARY 











SUPPLIES 


Special values. Enlistead men's garrison 
caps, Serge or Khaki, any color visor 
$2.75. Oversea caps, aki serge 
$1.25. Regimental insignia for most all 
regiments 25c to 40c each, Our latest 32- 
page catalog will be forwarded upon 
request. March Military oe ee 
155 East 34th St., Dept. AT. New York, 











FIL DEVELOPED 


AND 2 FINE ont’ 
Bromide ENLARGEMENTS with ¢ 
8 Finerfoto Prints from all 8-ex- 
posure Rolls deve'oped. The en- 
largements moke beautiful gifts. 
Finerfotos, Box 898-19, Minneapolis, Minn. 























DISCRIMINATING CAMERA FANS— 
SAVE Sc, FOR 60 DAYS ONLY 
Clip this ad, send with your negative 
and only $1 for Splendid 8x10 Colored 
Enlargement, Dry Mounted. Roll de- 
veloped and 8 Never-Fade Raytone Prints 
or 2 Prints of each good negative, 25c. 


RAY’s PHOTO SERVICE 
Dept. 45-F LaCrosse, Wis. 


BIGGER! BETTER! 
The new Jumbo Pictures are made 
from negatives sizes No. 0 and up 
jncluding 116. You will be delighted 
with these fine pictures at the fol- 
lowing low prices— 
8 exposure roll developed and one Jumbo 
from each negative 25c, 
6 exposures 20c. 12 exposures 40c. 
16 exposures 50c. 18 exposures 35mm 606 
36 exposures 35mm $1.00. Reprints each 3e. 
All films developed fine grain. 
Free mailing envelopes. Send us your next 
roll or reprint order and compare the dif- 
ference. 


The Jumbo Picture Co. 


Box T St. Paul, Minn. 





BOOKS-BY-MAIL 


ANY BOOK EVER PRINTED. Rare 
books located free. All books quoted 
promptly. Cash orders. prepaid. 
Literary Mart, Dept. AT-1, 1650 

















Broadway, New York. 








QUALITY ABOVE EVERYTHING 


During the many years we have done Mail Order Photo Finishing, 
we have emphasized QUALITY above everything and have spared 
no expense to give our customers the best in photo finishing. We know 
our customers want the same high quality and workmanship they 
have received in the past, including our ARTEX Borders, and so we 
are doing everything we can to make this service possible. Our 
QUALITY ABOVE EVERYTHING prices are shown below: 


30c 


30c 
30c 
30c 


Any 6 or 8 Exp. Roll Developed and printed with coupon good 
for | colored or 2 Plain Enlargerments..............ss-ssssssssesesnerseeeneee OMly 
MARK YOUR ORDER DEPARTMENT X. 

Any 6 or 8 Exp. Roll Developed and TWO Prints from Each 
Negative. (No enlargements included) Only 


Any 12 or 16 Exp. Roll Developed and One Contact Print from 
each negative. (No enlargement included)...........-.s.c-csecrseseens Only 


Eight Contact Prints and One colored enlargement or two plain 
enlargements from best megative............ccssssmseeceseneesnneseessneeee OOMy 


Contact Prints without enlargements, 3c each. 
25 or more, 2c each; 100 or more I'/¢ each 


USE THIS PRICE LIST FOR CANDID CAMERA FINISHING 


Fine Grain Developing — 3x4 Prints — No Free Enlargements 
6 Exp. Univex.............. 25¢ 18 Exp. No. 135-35mm Without Refill......... $1.00 
B Exp. Rollls....cccccccnnn-35¢ 18 Exp. No. 135-35mm With Refill................ $1.25 





12 Exp. Rolls... 36 Exp. No. 135-35mm Without Refill 

16 Exp. Rolls 70¢ 36 Exp. No. 135-35mm With Refill $1.75 

18 Exp. Mercury or Memo $1.00 36 Exp. Mercury or Memo $1.50 
Reprints, 3x4 or Jumbos 4c each 


ARROW PHOTO SERVICE 


$1.50 














Dept. 19% Box 540A,.Ghicago, tlh 


BOX 184-A MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
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THE MULE and the horse are still in service and will probably see lots of action before this 
war is over. This dramatic photo taken at Fort Sill, Okla., shows a horse-drawn artillery outfit 
in full gallop over rough terrain. Near horse in center is in trouble (note foreleg tangled in 
traces) and if this picture were a movie you'd probably see one fine spill right about now. 











Conscience Turns In 
Five-Year Deserter 


CAMP CAMPBELL, Ky. — After 
sitting as judge and jury on his own 
ease for the past five and one-half 
years, Pvt. John Greathouse is in 
the guardhouse at Camp Campbell, 
Ky., today. Having deserted from 
the 11th Cavalry at Fort McArthur, 
Calif., on July 9, 1937, and with his 
eountry at war, he was unable to 
stand the pressure of his conscience, 
Greathouse told Military Police as 
he gave himself up. 

Though his wife knew of his in- 
tentions, and had urged him to take 


such a step, the parents, brothers, 
sister and two young sons Great- 
house leaves behind, are still un- 


aware of his action. 

On July 9, 1937, he walked out his 
barracks and hasn’t been back in the 
Army until now. In the meantime, 
he been around the world, be- 
come married and the father of two 
children; registered for the draft, 
and worked as a civilian at three 
military centers. 

After working around Bakersfield 
and San Francisco until Labor Day, 
1937, Greathouse shipped on a Nor- 
wegian lumber ship for South Africa. 
Landing there he shipped again the 
day before Christmas, 1937, on a 
steamer bound for Cuba. Upon his 
arrival in Cuba he was given trans- 
portation to Miami, Fla. 

During the past four years, Great- 
house worked as a carpenter’s helper 
at Fort Knox, Ky., a laborer in the 
Evansville, Ind., shipyards and a 
painter at Camp Breckenridge, Ky. 
Working on these jobs in constant 
contact with soldiers, with one 
brother in the shipyards and an- 
other in the Army, Greathouse says 
the desire to report to the proper 
military authorities has been grow- 
ing stronger daily. He added that 
only the thought of being separated 
from his wife and young sons held 


has 


him back this long. 
He has sent them to live with his 
father and mother in Fordsville, Ky. 
Private Greathouse is back in the 
Army—and, though it is the guard- 
house, he feels better than he has 
since 1937. 











Quiz Answers 


(See Page 6) 


1. Nehring Tunisia; Rundstedt, 
France; Kesselring, Don front. 
2 & 

3. A. 

4. Adjutant. 

5. False; bandaging may result in 
blindness. 

6. B. 
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Only Discha 


By Richard Seelye Jones 
Because some confusion has arisen 
about membership in the American 
Legion by members of the armed 


forces of the present war, a careful 
statement of the eligibility require- 
ments of the Legion has been pre- 
pared by the National Judge Advo- 
cate of the Legion, Ralph B. Gregg, 
and distributed to all state comman- 
ders and adjutants of the Legion 
and others interested. Men who have 
honorable discharges from the Army, 
Navy, Marine Corps or Coast Guard 
covering service at any time on or 
after Dec. 7, 1941, are eligible to 
join the American Legion, and many 
have already joined. To a large 
extent these are men discharged for 
wounds or disabilities. 

On October 29, 1942, President 
Roosevelt signed an act of Congress 
amending the charter of the Legion 
and making veterans of World War 
II eligible to membership. This act 
automatically amended the constitu- 
tion and by-laws of the Legion and 
|of the American Legion Auxiliary 
(women relatives of Legionnaires). 
Thus there became’ eligible all vet- 
‘'erans honorably discharged between 








Two Signal Service Units 


Re-adopt Unit 


CAMP CROWDER, Mo.—Col 
Charles T. O'Neill, commanding offi 


cer of the 7th Signal Service Regi- 


May Join Legion 


rged Men 


Dec. 7, 1941 (Pearl Harbor) and the 
termination of hostilities as that date 
may be fixed by the U. S. Govern- 
ment. At the termination of hos- 
tilities all then serving in the armed 
forces will become eligible. 

Judge Advocate Gregg has ex- 
plained that American citizens serv- 
ing with armed forces of any of the 
United Nations, or non-citizens serv- 
ing with the armed forces of the 
United States, will have the same 
eligibility to the Legion as all Amer- 
ican veterans of this war. 

The one exception to the honor- 
able discharge rule is that a soldier 
receiving an honorable discharge in 
order to immediately accept a com- 
mission is not, in Legion rules, a 
veteran, as his discharge is merely 
technical and his service continuous. 

While the Legion cannot, under 
the law, accept membership from 
men in service until they become, 
technically, veterans, the working 
force of the Legion is handling dis- 
ability and pension claims of men 
of the present war and their de- 
pendents exactly as if they were Le- 
gion members. The child welfare 
staff of the Legion is sjmilarly con- 
sidering the children of men in the 
present forces on the same basis as 
children of veterans of the last war. 
Numerous other free services are be- 
ing performed by the Legion and the 
Legion Auxiliary for the present 
forces, without obligation to join 








Training 


., more valuable when they are called | 


-|into action. The new program also 
|makes possible special attention to 


ment at Camp Crowder, in institut- 
ing the new unit training plan, be- 
lieved that the regiment will pro- 
duce more thoroughly trained officers 
and men. The new system was in- 
stituted recently in two of the regi- 
ment’s battalions. 

“Every officer will be expected not 
only to be thorough in every phase 
of military training, but he will be 
strictly responsible for the quality of 
instruction given the men of his bat- 
talion,” said Colonel O’Neill in an 
orientation lecture to his staff. 

“We do not expect our officers to 
become specialists in any one line 
of training, but want them to be 
competent in all details of every 
phase. This will make them far 


Kohler Trainees Hold 


First Dance on Post 


CAMP KOHLER, Calif.—Girls from 
Sacramento and neighboring towns 
were dancing partners for Signal 
Corps soldiers at the first post dance 
held here in the new Recreation Hall. 

Music for the dance was provided 
‘by the post orchestra. 

Another feature inaugurated here 
is regular Sunday afternoon enter- 
tainments for military personnel and 
their guests. 





ODDS of getting a straight flush in | St. Louis earlier that year preserved | final discharge. The deposits bear 4 


draw poker are exactly one in 64,973. 





| soldiers who do not learn as rapidly | present Army, and while the Legion 


as others.” 

Colonel O’Neill’s staff has been in- 
creased to include Maj. A. L. Ragle 
as regimental operations and train-| 
ing officer. Battalion operations and 
training officers are Capt. Frank M. | 
Fisher and Capt. M. N. Carlton. 


the Legion or any other obligation. 

Legion officials have said that no 
activities such as membership so0- 
licitation would be allowed to in- 
terfere with the war service of the 


hopes to become the veterans’ or- 
ganization of the men of the present 
war, the decision on this subject 
must be that of the men themselves 
after they have won the war and 
are in a position to decide what or- 
ganization steps they desire to take. 





Crowder Streets Named 


For Famous M 


CAMP CROWDER, Mo. 
streets and drives of the Midwestern 
Signal Corps Training Center at 
Camp Crowder take their names 
|from distinguished Missourians, dis- 
| trict men killed in action during the 
first World War, and pioneer resi- 
dents of the area. 


The name of Gen. Nathaniel Lyon, 
who attained the rank of brigadier 


general of the Union forces in St. 
Louis, graces the post’s main gate 
and the twin roadway which leads 


from highway 71 to the main troop 
housing area. 


General Lyon was killed In action 
at the head of his troops at the bat- 
tle of Wilson Creek, near Springfield, 
in 1861. His prompt action in storm- 
ing and capturing Camp Jackson at 


Missouri for the Union. 


-The many |} 


issourtans 


Doniphan Drive, main cross camp 


COLUMBIA, S. C.—Troops of XII 
Corps units were on the move 
throughout the South Carolina ma- 
meuver area last week in the first 
of aseries of battle exercises designed 
to teach the units participating, at- 
tack formations, how to advance over 
varying types of terrain, and how to 
live under fire. 

The problem just concluded was 
designed to provide practice in night 
marches, preparation for an assault, 
an attack at down, capture of a ter- 
rain objective and reorganization for 
continuing the advance. 

Conferences will follow each of the 
exercises, and any mistakes discov- 
ered will be explained and rectified. 


A map 108 feet square will be used|s 





to plot the action of the problem 
just concluded. Each unit com- 
mander will thus be able to see 


Xll Corps Holds 
Wargames in S. 


Simpson Directs Problems 
Series of Exercises 


Howard 


tretch. 


respectively. 

Night problems will dominate 
entire series of exercises and 
men participating will 
action for more than 24 hours at 
Officers and men alike 
live under field conditions and pi 
ical training and physical harde 
of all will be emphasized. 


clearly the part his organiza 
played in the attack, and deter 
how his movements affected the 
come of the problem. 

The exercises are being condw 
by the XII Corps and Maj. Gen. 
liam H, Simpson, 
mander, is the exercise director. 
T. M. Chambliss is the deputy di 
tor, and Col. T. R. Kershner, 
ant deputy director. 
nine is the chief umpire and he 
assisted by Maj. W. R. Jenna 
Maj. 
Red umpires, 


Williams, 





Siegfried Von Koch, a Swedish 
Baronet and member of the Royal 
House of Knights who renounced his 
title to become an American citizen, 
is at the New Cumberland Reception 


Center awaiting his Army assign- 
ment. 
Born in Stockholm, Sweden, and 


educated in Germany, Von Koch was 
a practicing psychologist until he| 
donned a buck private’s uniform last 
week. His wife and child, born last 
Feb. 22 on Washington’s birthday, 
live in New York City. 


at the University of Berlin and re- 
ceived his Ph.D. degree at the Unl- 





Headquarters Company of the 89th 
Armored Reconnaisance' Battalion 
have found themselves adopted by 
members of the Keats Grade School 
Club, composed of the 5th, 6th, 7th 
and 8th grades of the Keats, Kans., 
grade school. 





The members of the club, acting 
upon the suggestion of Capt. Albert 
Spitzer of the 9th Armored Division 
Adjutant General Section, who ad- 
dressed them a short time ago, wrote 
to Captain Spitzer requesting permis- 
sion to adopt a unit. Captain Spitzer 








thoroughfare, is named after Alex- 
ander William Doniphan, soldier and 
Mexican war hero, while Cockrell 
Drive takes its name from General 
Francis Marion Cockrell, 


| States senator. 


Bill for Soldier Savings 


Withdrawal Made Law 


President Roosevelt signed las 


who was! 
a Confederate general and a United 





turned the letter over to Capt. John 
W. Brandt, commanding Headquar- 
ters Company of the 89th, who en- 
| thusiastically agreed to the proposal. 

The club immediately began for- 
warding packages of cup cakes and 
pies to the Headquarters Company 
mess which the mess sergeant pro- 
nounced excellent and he was corrob- 
orated by the entire company. 

The club has made a practice of 


other 


| barred. 


Grade School Club Adopts 
Unit; Sends Candy, Food 


CAMP FUNSTON, Kans.—Men of %— 





Ex-Baronet, Now Citizen, 


Is Private in U. S. Army 


NEW CUMBERLAND, Pa.—Pvt.| versity of Hamburg. p 


the corps 


Col. R. J. 


Blue 




















often be 


In 1933, during Hitler 


than 


| Berlin. 
In his early youth Von Koch ac-/country and i 
companied his parents to live inj|ticing in Phi 
Berlin. He majored in psychology 


some distant 
of the family. 


to 


n 1935 
ladelphia 


relatives and 


power, Von Koch sought to p, 
his profession but found that* 
German-born 
were being given appointments. 
returned to Sweden where, para 
| ically, men of German schooling 
His thoughts then turned 
|America where he had done s 
research work in 1930. 
Von Koch applied 
| State University for a scholarship 
the suggestion of an American 
fessor who had been 
Accepted, he came to 
started p 
where 
mother was born and where he 


teac 


the lo 


teaching 


fri 













Col. 


including his 
trench coat. 


colonel’s ears: 


“Say, guy, did you ride Sea Bi#? 
came the rem 
obviously jokingly referring 
in obvious 


in the last ra 


colonel’s boot 





t| sending food and candy weekly. The 


week a bill permitting soldiers who|food was formerly delivered by the 


have deposited their savings with the | military 


police, who were situated 


| government to withdraw them before| near Keats, but since their removal 


final discharge from the Army. 


|it has been taken down by a Civil 


| Under the old law, money placed | =™ployee of the post. 


|by the deposit system could not be 


withdrawn by the soldier until hi 


per cent interest. 


A GLIDER released from the tow 
| plane at 10,000 feet can carry a full 
{load for 30 miles. 


now—I'm rid 
biggest race 


lar. 


P.S.—The rookie Is expected @ 





cover from tl 


‘Loses Bet 


CAMP STEWART, Ga.—A 1 
soldier at Camp Stewart almost 
eyed himself into an unenviable 
sition the other night 
tion a bad case of shock. 
William 
mander, was leaving one of the 
theatres among a throng of sol 
Only the colonel’s back was V 
boots and 
Colonel Ochs, a cav 
man, also was wearing his spul 

Suddenly a rude voice fell on 


V. Ochs 


riding 


on 


ce: 


s and 


norance of his rank. 
Colonel Ochs turned and saw 
new soldier, a youngster freshly 
ducted into service, an impish § 
on his freckled face. 
“No, soldier, I'm not riding 
this eagle in 
time,” 
Ochs replied, good-naturedly, 
ing the soldier the eagle on 


ing 
of all 


1e shock. 


not to m 


post @ 


Co 
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